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IUST PUBLISHED 
SCHERER AND DIRKS’S 
DEUTSCHE LIEDER 


By Peter ScHErxerR, Supervisor of German, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools, and Louris H. Dirks, 
Teacher of German, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

25 cents 
This little collection of popular German songs 
is designed for use in classesstudying German. 

The singing of these songs will stimulate the in- 

terest and enthusiasm of the pupils and give them 

a familiarity with the words and idioms of the 

German language and a greaterinsight into Ger- 

man life. This plan has been followed for a 

number of years in the Indianapolis high schools 

and has proved very successful, Besides their 
musical value, many of the songs have a high 


literary value and might well serve as a basis for 


the study of lyric poetry. Included are some of 
the best poems of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Kor- 
ner, and Scheffel.. For the most part the songs 
are provided with four-part music; a few have 
three parts ; while a- number are provided only 
with the melody and piano accompaniment. 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago 





NOSERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S, had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day Schoo! any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


 Educationally the strongest business school in New Englana’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “ JUKES-EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of hereaity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the “‘ Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 





ingleCopies, 6 Cents 


significance to both studies: Order a copy of 


= JUBRES-EDWwaARDS 









Cloth, 50 cents 
New England Publishing Company 


Paper, 25 cents 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





3 “Books that Make for High Efficiency” 
* THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS 


The keynote of each book is the training of the pupil’s reasoning powers in order to secure high 
proficiency in fundamentals and positive power in thinking. 

These books offer a wealth of problems, reliable in information and genuinely practical in their 
application to modern business. 

They are based on a broad understanding of the most approved innovationsin the teaching of 
the subject. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TRAGHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And thef are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 








NBW LABORATORY MANUAL! 
RITGHIB'S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


Experimental work and book work must go hand 

in hand in the study of physiology; therefore this 
Manual, consisting ofaseries of experimental studies 
in hygiene, sanitation, and physimlogy, has been 
prepared for use with Ritchie’s Human Physiology 
in whatever grade it is employed. 
' Ritchie’s Human Physiology is the most widely 
| used school book on the subject and the most adap- 
| table, for while it contains material suitable for the 
| needs of the high school, this material is presented 
so clearly and simply that it may be used in the 
grades below. 

The Laboratory Manual is especially adapted for 
| the useofthe pupil as well as the teacher. It provides, 
| in ninety-nine exercises and 122 experiments, work 
| to be done by the teacher in the way of demonstra- 
| tion, by the pupil and the teacher in class work, and 
by the pupil at home. 

The apparatus and material required is inexpen- 
siveand most of it may be home made. Full di- 
rections for making are given. The Manual there- 
fore especially satisfies the needs of rural schools as 
well as city schools with complete equipments 
and it satisfies also the usual college entrance re- 
quirements. 

Cloth. xvi+144 pp. Illustrated. List price 60 
cents; mailing pfice 72 cents. Sample copies for 
teachers using Ritchie’s Human Physiology 60 
cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK | 
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WINSHIP > 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


We are very, well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 
1 wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your ep 6 Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent.dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 

I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 
Long Distance Telephone BOSTON, MASS, 
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‘POINTS OF ATTACK IN SEX EDUCATION 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, PH. D. 


Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University 


The necessity for sex education in some form 
in case of the young as well as in case of adults 
has become, within the last half dozen years, very 
generally recognized. The knowledge, formerly 
confined to the medical profession, of the havoc 
which the social diseases make among the inno- 
cent and their consequent dangers to the family, 
the dangers of the social evil as the source of in- 
fection, and the revelations which recent investi- 
gations have made of the extent of the white 
slave traffic, have convinced many thinking men 
and women that the only effective way of coping 
with this evil of the ages is public intelligence. 
Light is our best disinfectant. 

While it is needless, therefore, to discuss the 
necessity for such instruction, it is extremely im- 
portant that we determine its matter and method 
and the order in which it should be undertaken. 
To do the right thing in the wrong way, or at the 
wrong time, is in such a matter in_ its 
practically equivalent to doing the wrong thing. 
It is one of those instances in life where, as it has 
been said, a blunder may be more serious than a 
crime. : 

Young children need such instruction; 
adolescent youth needs it; young men and women 
need it; parents need it. Where shall we begin? 
What shall be the first points of attack? Shall 
we begin where it is probably most needed, or at 
all events where it is needed on the largest 
scale,—in our public schools with their nineteen 
millions of young people? It seems to me it is 
eminently timely to consider this question lest 
enthusiastic friends may take steps and urge 
measures in their various communities which may 
be entirely premature, if not ill considered. 

We must first of all bear in mind that we are 
here dealing not only with a scientific and an 
educational question but also with an administra- 
tive one. We must take into consideration not 
merely the need of such instruction, but also the 
conditions necessary for giving it effectively. 

The two main conditions are the preparation 


of the teachers and the public sentiment of the ° 


community. 

It is needless to say that the teachers in our 
public schools are not at present qualified to give 
such instruction; they have not received the 
necessary training either in the matter or the 
method of such instruction; and to introduce it at 
present into the elementary schools, beyond cer- 
tain forms of it to be discussed below, would lead 
to much blundering of a serious kind which would 
be likely to create in the community a revulsion 
of sentiment against it that would defer the day 
when it can be given effectively. 


effects. 


While popular sentiment is rapidiy growing in 
favor of public enlightenment on this subject, 
there are still many thoughtful men and women 
who question the wisdom of giving such instruction 
to children in schools, and among the uneducated 
there exists a quite strong prejudice against it. 
Popular education needs the support of public 
sentiment, and it is unwise to incorporate any 
important new feature into our public school 
system until it will receive this support. .A_ re- 
action means a setback and ultimate delay. 

As a matter of wise public policy and as a means 
of accomplishing ultimately the greatest good, sex 
education Should begin where its necessity and 
its practicability are universally recognized, and 
where mistakes during its experimental stage 
will be much less serious than in the case of such 
instruction to young children in school. 

Accordingly, the first point of attack should be 
the parent. No one questions the possibility of 


doing a vast deal of good by enlightening fathers 


and mothers on this vital subject. Public senti- 
ment is ripe everywhere for this step, and compe- 
tent persons can be found, usually among the 
medical profession, to give this instruction. 
Furthermore, the proper instruction of parents 
will be the most effective means of creating public 
sentiment in favor of giving such teaching in 
proper form to children in the schools. When 
the parents of the children will call for such in- 
struction in school, there will be no _ practical 
difficulty, so far as public sentiment is concerned, 
in the way of its introduction. 

Such instruction of parents, as it is for the 
common good of the community, should be pro- 
vided at public expense and should be in charge 
of the board of education. There is no reason 
why private individuals should charge themseives 
with the expense of what is so clearly for the 
public interest. 

Such instruction of parents might well include 
the following: Sex hygiene and sex morality in 
general; the simple facts of heredity in their bear- 
ing on the life of offspring; how to care for the 
child’s sex life before it enters school, and conse- 
quently before it can receive such care from any 
one else; how to answer their little ones’ ques- 
tions as to the origin of human life; how to in- 
struct their older children as to sex hygiene; the 
dangers to their daughters from public dance 
halls, the street, public parks, from certain condi- 
tions existing in factories and mercantile employ- 
ments, and especially the dangers from the white 
slave traffic; the danger to their sons in certain 
employments like that of messenger boy in tele- 
graph offices, and th serious danger from social 
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diseases in “sowing wild oats,” a phase of boy life 
which many fathers still regard lightly and which 
even many mothers are too ready to condone. 
Such parents’ meetings can be held expressly for 
this purpose, or as a part of a series for the dis- 
cussion of larger social, ethical, or religious sub- 
jects. It is customary in all cities ,to hold 
mothers’ meetings in schoolhouses after school 
hours. At such meetings some of the topics 
above indicated can be discussed, if not all. 

Another point of attack for which we are ready 
is the army and navy. There is no place where 
such instfuction is more needed, and its necessity 
and practical value are not seriously questioned 
by any one. It should be given entirely at the 
government’s expense, and usually by men who 
have had medical training; and it should not be 
given merely spasmodically, as is now done, but 
systematically and thoroughly and on a scale large 
enough to reach every enlisted man. If the facts 
which emphasize the need for such instruction 
were known to the people as they are to medical 
men and to army and navy officers, there would be 
a strong popular demand that it be provided with- 
out delay. Such instruction should not be con- 
fined to the nature and dangers of social diseases, 
but should include a general discussion of the 
nature and function of sex, sex hygiene and sex 
morality, and the simple facts of heredity in rela- 
tion to sex hygiene. 

A third point of attack for which we are ready 
and which has already been quite vigorously be- 
gun is sex instruction in the colleges, both for 
men and women. With this class of students, the 
entire field of such instruction should be covered 
in connection with the usual courses in hygiene, 
biology, sociology and ethics. Such instruction 
will not merely meet the personal needs of 
students, but will equip those who are to become 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools to 
give it to pupils in these schools. 

A fourth class of persons to whom sex instruc- 
tion can now be effectively given are groups of 
young men in Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and of young women in Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, in social settlements and 
similar organizations. Much has already been 
done in some communities with these and like 
groups of young people, but for want of a suffi- 
cient number of competent persons to give the in- 
struction, the work has been spasmodic and but 
partially effective. 

Fifthly, as the majority of pupils do not com- 
plete the course of the elementary schools, sex 
instruction should be provided in our evening 
schools. I see no serious difficulty in the way of 
introducing it at once. Theoretical objections 
must give way to a great practical need. 

Much can be and, in fact, is being accomplished 
by the publication of books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets for adolescents and adults. The good 
which well-written publications of this kind un- 
questionably do altogether outweighs any possible 
harm which may in some instances result and 
which -is in any case largely theoretical. Un- 
fortunately, the deep popular interest aroused in 
the subject within the last few years has created 
such a market for books treating of it that their 
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production has become so profitable that many 
are written by persons poorly qualified and pub- 
lished mainly for profit. To meet this situation 
all the various societies for sex hygiene, organized 
in most of the states under various names, and 
united in this Federation, should, as many of them 
do, publish under virtually non-commercial con- 
ditions, literature written by competent persons, 
which would go out with the imprimatur of the 
societies as authoritative on the subject. 

Each society ought also to issue a list of books, 
published by regular publishing houses or by their 
authors, which is approved by the society. It is 
needless to suggest that the committees charged 
with the duty of making out such lists should be 
appointed with the greatest care. Several societies 
have already published lists of this character, and 
this Federation proposes soon to publish one. In 
this way the flooding of the market with inferior 
literature for the sake of profit can be to 
some degree checked and a menacing harm to 
the cause be averted. 

In every state an effort should be made by the 
friends of this movement to secure legislation for- 
bidding the publication in the public press of the 
advertisements of the quack doctor whose baleful 
influence upon young men, as careful investiga- 
tions have shown, has been enormous. 

These are all points of attack for which we are 
ready and which public sentiment will strongly 
sustain. 

We may now consider briefly what can wisely 
be attempted in public day schools in the way of 
sex education and what cannot. The necessity 
of such instruction of the young in itself is no 
sufficient reason for introducing it at the present 
stage of the movement, if the conditions do not 
exist which are essential to its success. As 
already stated, the two chief conditions are the 
preparation of the teachers and the support of 
public sentiment. Only in exceptional cases are 
teachers in the elementary schools qualified to 
assume this type of instruction. Most of them 
are unfamiliar with both the matter and the 
method ; and if they should attempt it, they would 
run the risk not merely of doing harm by teaching 
what is not true, or teaching the truth in the 
wrong way, but their blundering would create a 
prejudice against such instruction in school which 
would seriously delay the introduction of it on a 
large scale later. Nor is public sentiment ready 
to support such instruction in class in elementary 
schools at this time. 


Then, too, there are a number of important 
questions as to such instruction in elementary 
schools upon which experts are not in entire 


agreement. To what extent should it be given 
privately, and to what extent in class? If given 
in class, what material can be given to co-educa- 
tional classes and what should be given to each 
sex in separate classes? Should the instruction 
be given in the elementary schools by the regular 
classroom teacher in connection with the 
courses in nature study, hygiene, and morals, or 
should a specialist give it? What specific 
knowledge of sex should be imparted to pupils 
at a given age? Under what conditions should 
the instruction be given by a teacher of the same 
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sex as the class? These are illustrations of the 
many questions of detail upon which there exist 
differences of opinion among special students of 
this problem and which can be determined only 
by careful experiment by competent teachers. 
Such experiments should be made under 
especially favorable conditions and on a_ small 
scale, so that mistakes may neither do serious 
harm nor excite public prejudice. 

So far as the high schools are concerned, the 
problem is a far less difficult one. Many, if not 
most, pupils at this age have already acquired ex- 
tensive information in regard. to sex, much of 
which has been obtained from impure sources 
and has connected with it in their minds impure 
associations. The chances of doing harm by 
giving such instruction prematurely, which some 
people fear in case of elementary pupils, are there- 
fore reduced to a minimum in the high school. 
Furthermore, the need of such instruction in case 
of adolescents, both in the interests of their 
health and their morals, is very generally recog- 
nized by parents and in most communities public 
sentiment will support it if wisely conducted. 
There is no good reason why such _ instruction 
should not be given in high schools as an integral 
part of the courses in biology, hygiene, sociology, 
and ethics. Some of it, at least in special cases, 
should be given privately; and it is obvious that 
for certain vital topics the sexes should be sepa- 
rated, but such separation can be easily carried 
to extremes and thus fail to impress the pupil with 
its seriousness and its sacredness. It should never 
be given as a course by itself detached from these 
other courses, nor should it be given by “Sex 
specialists” who teach no other subject. It 
should be given by some especially qualified regu- 
lar teacher of other subjects, and not by a physi- 
cian who has been appointed expressly for this 
purpose. Physicians as a rule are not trained to 
teach and they emphasize too much the physio- 
logical and medical phase of the subject. Nor 
does it seem wise for the board of education to 
make public announcement beforehand in the 
local newspapers, as has been done in some cities, 
that such instruction has been introduced, and thus 
arouse discussion of it in the presence of pupils 
outside of school, among classes of persons who 
are neither intelligent nor high minded, and whose 
attitude towards questions of ‘sex is wholly 
wrong. Superintendents of schools ought to be 
willing, in the interests of the public good, to 
forego this one opportunity of advertising the 
progressive character of their schools: 

But, in spite of obvious difficulties, is it not 
possible to do something even now in sex educa- 
tion in the elementary schools? It seems to me 
it is. 

1. In connection with the course in nature 
study, the subject of reproduction should be 
taught, and in the upper grades should receive 
much emphasis. Beginning with reproduction 
in plants, the cycle of life from seed to seed 
, should be traced: the necessity of fertilization 
should be made clear, and many illustrations 
should be given of.the wonderful ways in which 
it is effected by Nature and the marvelous methods 
by which she provides for the perpetuation of 
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plant life. It is not difficult to impress even upon 
young pupils, where there is a school garden, the 
necessity of selecting the best seeds for planting 
and thus inculcate in a practical way a fundamental 
fact in heredity which may later be given its moral 
implications in a higher sphere. Reproduction in 
the lower forms of animal life can be taught in a 
similar way. All this need not be called “sex in- 
struction”; it is plain “nature study,” requires no 
special permission of the board of education, and 
has the support of public sentiment except in very 
backward communities where nature study 1s 
still spoken of as a “fad.” 

2. In connection with lessons on morals, such 
as ought to be given in elementary schools, topics 
related to sex morality, like purity of speech, re- 
spect for woman, avoidance of bad companions, 
etc., can be effectively discussed in class. 

In the upper classes, where children have 
reached the age of adolescence, the best literature 
dealing with romantic love should be read. This 
is one of the most effective means of spiritualiz- 
ing the sex instinct and of inspiring the pupil with 
lofty ideals as to the sex relation. 

3. Specific instruction in sex hygiene and sex 
morality in the human sphere, where such in- 
struction seems especially needed, should in all 
cases, for the present, be given privately in ele- 
mentary schools, usually by the principal or, if 
not, by a teacher authorized beforehand by the 
principal. In cases where such a precaution 
seems necessary, the previous consent of the 
father or mother should be secured. The instruc- 
tion should aim solely to protect the child from 
harm to health and morals, and should be care- 
fully guarded against arousing prurient curiosity. 
Such instruction should not be attempted by 
classroom teachers generally. The large majority 
are not qualified by training, maturity, or per- 
sonality to give it effectively. The responsibility 
for it should rest upon the principal, whether he 
gives it himself or designates some one else to 
give it. 

4. Class instruction in sex morality other than 
that which is implied in (1) and (2) should not be 
attempted in elementary schools at the present 
time. The teachers are not qualified and public 
sentiment is not ready to support it. Even some 
special students of the subject question the possi- 
bility of it at any time. Under these conditions, 
it would be extremely unwise to attempt it, except 
in an experimental way, on a very limited scale, 
under conditions exceptionally favorable. As in 
so many other educational experiments, actual 
experience may ultimately prove that many 
theoretical difficulties do not exist in actual fact. 
The question must be finally decided by experi- 
ment and by experience which invokes common 
sense as an aid in interpreting experi- 
ment. 

The situation as to sex instruction in elementary 
schools, as above stated, emphasizes among others 
two things :— 

1. It emphasizes the need of making adequate 
provision for the training of teachers to give such 
instruction. All normal schools should provide 
it; and all colleges and universities should or- 
ganize courses in their department of education 
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in which the subject may be thoroughly treated 
in the light of a broad background of knowledge 
of biology, physiology, sociology and ethics. 

2. It emphasizes the necessity of providing in- 
struction at public expense, in this subject, as al- 
ready pointed out, for parents. This is the most 
effective way to create a public sentiment which 
will swpport any form of such instruction which 
experience may prove to be effective in ele- 
mentary schools. 

These two are among the most important 
points of attack of this whole subject for which 
the time is ripe. 

In conclusion, I may add briefly the suggestion 
that one of the most important results of sex edu- 
cation, in the case of adults as well as of children, 
is the giving them a decent vocabulary in which to 
discuss the subject of sex and sex hygiene. The 
terminology picked up in the street is the only 
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terminology which all but educated adults are 
familiar with, and it is the only vocabulary which 
children hear who get their knowledge of sex 
from impure sources. The terminology of science 
is the only terminology that is free from indelicate 
associations, and the very first condition of suc- 
cess in sex discussion, either with young people 
or with adults, is to give them a vocabulary free 
from these associations. 

For the sake of brevity, I have avoided re- 
Stating in this paper, principles governing 
such instruction which are quite fully elabor- 
ated in the committee report on “The Matter and 
Methods of Sex Education,” issued by the 
American Federation for Sex Hygiene, which it 
fell to my lot to write as a member of that com- 
mittee, single copies of which may be obtained 
free by writing to the federation at its offices at 
105 West 40th street, New York, N. Y. 





RURAL SCHOOLS—A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


HENRY 


K. WHITE 


Damariscotta, Maine 


[See editorial. ] 


The moral tone of the elementary mixed school, 
rural and village, is better than it was in the past. 
Conditions were tolerated then which would not be 
tolerated now. This means that the community 
on the whole is more civilized. The rough and 
tumble of the old district school is a thing of the 
past, and together with the rough and tumble the 
uncouth barbarism and the indecencies have 
largely vanished. The children are noticeably 
better bred, more polite, all of which means of 
course a corresponding change in the community. 
This improved moral tone more than offsets any 
loss or change for the worse which some think they 
see. Righteousness on the whole will have a 
better chance with the next generation than with 
the last, and the little decencies and refinements 
of life have a stronger hold on the present crop of 
boys and girls than they had on their predecessors. 
Again, forty years ago, the school money was ap- 
portioned according to the number of scholars in 
the school -district and it was common to find a 
community in which a term of eight weeks in the 
winter and six or eight in the summer made the 
school year. I myself taught one term of six weeks 
and that was all the winter schooling which the 
scholars of that district had. To make matters 
worse:a new teacher was hired for each term and 
no effort was made to have a course of study. 
Scholars frequently attended only one of the two 
terms. This was usually the case with the older 
scholars, who attended only during the winter, and 
the very young ones, who attended only in summer. 
Teachers on the whole are much better qualified 
for their work than they were and there is a de- 
mand for those who have had special training. The 
idea of training a teacher was almost unheard of. 
The summer term especially was usually taught by 
some girl who had had only the advantages of the 
poorest district school, who was ignorant alike of 
subjects and methods, but was frequently the 


daughter or niece of the agent. Scholars attend 
school much more regularly than they did and they 
attend throughout the year. Forty years ago al- 
nrost every school had its contingent who attended 
school a week or two and left, or who came one or 
two days each week. If these happened to take of- 
fence, they packed up their books with much par- 
ade and announced that they were not écthing Lo 
school any more. ' ! 

School buildings throughout country districts 
are much better than formerly. Ventilation was 
not thought of forty years ago. It was no unusual 
thing to see a schoolhouse entirely open under- 
neath and with a floor anything but tight. 

I remember one teacher asked the agent for a 
dust pan and was told that there was no need for 
such an extravagance as there was a hole in the 
floor into which the dirt had been swept for years, 
and it was just as convenient now as it had always 
been. The schoolroom was heated by a stove 
which roasted those nearest and allowed those in 
the back of the room to freeze. | Windows were 
uniformly without curtains or blinds. Whittier’s 
“charcoal frescos on the wall” is poetical but the 
reality was anything but edifying or elevating. The 
condition of outbuildings was too dreadful to 
mention, and it was no unheard-of thing for out- 
buildings to be entirely lacking. Regular janitor 
service was unheard of. The scholars took turns 
at sweeping out the thickest of the dirt and anv- 
thing like a soap and water cleaning was unknown 
[he schools are much better off for books. I re- 
member one grown girl came to my school with 
a slate and a testament as her entire outfit. It was 
no unusual thing for the teacher to find two or 
three kinds of readers or geographies in one class 
rhe school agent under the old district system wa 5 
commonly a man totally ignorant of school needs 
and yet he had full authority to hire teachers. The 
abuses of the system are too well known to need 
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mention. The union of towns for real superin- 
tendence is doing much to, improve the rural 
schools. The superintendence so called of thirty- 
five or forty years ago was often the veriest farce. 
One member of the school committee or the “‘su- 
pervisor” made one visit near the beginning of the 
term. If he was busy this might be omitted. He 
would most likely come near the close of the term 
and remain long enough to tell the school they had 
had a very successful term, As for any direction 
or help for teacher or school, that was never at- 
tempted. The committeemen or the “supervisors” 
were quite likely to be men entirely incapable of 
judging what a school should be. Superintendence 
is certainly great improved. Forty years ago it 
was commen for young men and women even after 
they were twenty-one years old to attend the win- 
ter term of school. In my early teaching I several 
times had scholars older than myself. There is 
nothing of the kind now. It is unusual to find pu- 
pils sixteen or seventeen years old in the district 
school. The multiplication of small high schools 
has something to do with this, but no doubt the 
compulsory school law is the chief reason, since 
scholars are obliged to attend school regularly. at 
least twenty-six weeks each year until they are fif- 
teen years old. At any rate that type of scholar 
has disappeared not only from the district school 
but even from the high school academy and semi- 
nary. 

The fact that a high school course is open to 
practically all is an incentive to pupils in the un- 
graded schools and is doing much to improve con- 
ditions. Most rural schools now make some at- 
tempt to follow a regular course of study. The 
country high schoo] was unknown in Maine forty 
years ago. There is a tendency to look after 
scholars more carefully. The wild riot of the 
noon hour has passed or is passing away. Many 
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superintendents employ teachers with the un- 
derstanding that they shall remain with the chil- 
dren at noon, when, as is the case in most rural 
schools, the children are at the schoolhouse during 
that time. 

The idea that somewhere in the past there was a 
time when the “three R’s” were taught in a way 
which produced results far superior to the methods. 
of to-day is in my opinion a myth. 

Many of the changes which have been mentioned 
mean that more money is being spent on schools 
than formerly ; many of them mean that the state 
js assuming a control which was unknown. Pub- 
lic opinion favors both these tendencies. Parents. 
on the whole are more reasonable; nor would they 
tolerate conditions which existed unchallenged 
forty years ago. 

On the whole then, in my opinion, the change 
in rural schools has been decidedly for the better 
and the outlook for the future is hopeful. 


— = 
i > 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


JANE A. STEWART 





The passing of the eminent octogenarian phy- 
sician-poet-author, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, “the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes of Philadelphia,” wit- 
nesses an outpouring of affection and esteem such» 
as is seldom afforded to any man. The love of a 
patient-constituency which he has served with un- 
flagging devotion for sixty years is unmistakably 
evident. The regard of the great city of Phila- 
delphia (where he was born nearly eighty-five years. 
ago), of which he has been a loyal son and one of 
the first citizens, is outspoken. The good will of 
the University of Pennsylvania, with whose scien- 
tific and medical work he has been closely identified 
and of which he was one of the trustees, is mani- 
fested, and Jefferson Medical College, where he 


SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE 
[Pittsburgh Souvenir, Pennsylvania State Educational Association] 
The Schools of the People should give to children: 
Ample provision for exercise and joyous play— 
Buildings, simple, but stately; thoughtfully planned, skilfully built, generously 
equipped— 
A course of study offering training for service and appreciaticn; rresentirg in the or- 


der of their importance, those things which contribute toa strong, healthy body, an alert,sure 
mind, a fine, steadfast spirit— 

Those things in art or craft which develop to the full the latent ability of each cre to 
serve his fellows with dexterous hand, a lofty mind, and a glad heart, rich in response to 
the beautiful and noble in life— 

Teachers who love children witha parent’s love and books with a scholar’s fondness; 
who find beauty and joy in service; are large of vision, learners always— 

A training which leads from learning and doing on to wisdom, to high ideals, to ser- 
vice as a sacred trust, to worthy citizenship, to character— 

And, having given these things to the children, the Schools of the People should also 
give to all citizens an exalted, neighborly life more abundant, making the Big Red School- 
house a radiating centre, for the final good of all Americans, and then for the World. 
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graduated in 1850; while-scores of organizations, 
medical and literary, heartily pay tribute to the re- 
markable physician, scientist, and author who has 
left the impress of his notable personality and 
many-sided talents upon so many institutions and 
individuals. 

Now that Dr. Mitchell is gone and Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness and Henry Lea whom have Phila- 
delphians, or indeed the whole nation, among liter- 
ary men and scientists who stands in his class? 

Many mature people today can remember their 
enjoyment, as children, of those first little books of 
Dr. Mitchell—“The Children’s Hour” (the sales 
from which was contributed in aid of the Sanitary 
Commission Fair held in Philadelphia during the 
Civil war), and “The Wonderful Stories of Fuz-Buz 
the Fly, and Mother Grabeur, the Spider.” There 
are hosts of people all over this land whose blood 
has been made to tingle by his stirring books and 
thousands of sufferers who have been helped by his 
common-sense diagnosis of their ailments. And 
yet it is not this or that single achievement that 
entitles Dr. Mitchell to his pre-eminence. It is 
rather the fact that though he had almost reached 
his eighty-fifth milestone, he was healing, speaking 
and writing with as great acceptance as ever be- 
fore. 

What a wonderful old fellow he was at a medical 
or scientific dinner or banquet! There was no 
curious turn that chat might take where he would 
not chime in and grip everyone’s delighted atten- 
tion. As a physician, author and traveler in for- 
eign lands, his style, vigor and knowledge caused 
him to be widely sought as an after-dinner speaker 
and lecturer. He was a charming story teller. 

Ata Lincoln anniversary, he would read a 
scholarly paper upon the character of the Great 
Emancipator, recite an original poem, and tell 
several new Lincoln stories. 

At the recent anniversary of the St. Andrew’s 
Society, of which he was the honored president for 
many years,’he spoke authoritatively on the life of 
Robert Burns and related incidents in Burns’ his- 
tory not generally known... In his view Burns was 
the greatest poet ever known in any land. 

At one time Dr. Mitchell himself gave readings 
of his dramatic poem “Francis Drake,” the pro- 
ceeds being used to buy and preserve the site of 
Raleigh’s early colony, which was relieved by 
Drake, then of Fort Raleigh, on Roanoke Island, 
Va, 

It is sixty-five years since Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell 
became formally identified with the medical pro- 
fession. He began his professional career in Phil- 
adelphia and he continued it by advice of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (whose counsel he sought 
in 1868) until his medical practice had been put on 
a firm basis before following his literary bent. 

Dr. Mitchell possessed an intellectual curiosity 
that never gave him peace and a keenness of ob- 
servation and insight that few possess. 

As a child it was his happy fortune to be turned 
loose to prowl about at will in the old Philadelphia 
library and in his father’s medical library. For 
him this rare library opportunity was one oi the 
happy accidents that make destiny. All this 
delving into books gave him a fund of illustration, 
comparison and quotation which was a never-fail- 
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ing fountain in his own work and which sparkles in 
every line he wrote. He had the keenest, clearest 
insight into what he observed, and the most vivid 
sense of presenting it dramatically. He never lost 
his eager intellectual curiosity and at eighty-five 
he was still a frank, curious, unaffected child with 
all a child’s fresh and sensitive perceptions. 

There was much of his Scotch heredity in his 
character. Fearless frankness marked his utter- 
ances. Was it college athletics? Listen to his 
bold denunciation (“growl” it was then called) at 
the celebration of the 200th anniversary of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in New York city in 1906. He 
ripped the craze for football to pieces to the delight 
of the graybeards at the tables and to groans from 
the younger element: “We old fellows get a little 
impatient about the absorbing interest the college 
man has in bodily contest and his general indiffer- 
ence to the triumph of the mental athlete. What 
college men talk of in their rooms is a fair test of 
the true collegiate spirit. Is it-of the gear of the 
past, or is it of the cinder path and how Jones 
punted? 

“A few years ago the utmost friendliness of re- 
lations existed among the universities. How is it 
now? Yale and Harvard quarrel; Princeton and 
Pennsylvania revile one another; the virus rises 
from the students to the whole teaching staff and 
what has done this? The present athletic craze. 

“If the college is for the extension of culture and 
learning, it had better cut out athletics as a can- 
cerous growth that is sapping its virility, that is 
handicapping and disparaging learning and de- 
veloping the direct antithesis of culture.” 

It was in 1908 before the American Neurological 
Association, of which he was president that year, 
that Dr. Mitchell stated clearly his views on mental 
healing. 

“It is not against psychotherapy that I charge 
you,” he said, “but against the proneness to over- 
State its claims as an available remedy. No or- 
ganic disease was ever cured by it, and its legiti- 
mate users ate circumscribed. The rational em- 
ployment of it in some cases is without doubt of 
incalculable benefit, but its wanton misuse is in- 
excusable. 

“There are at least seven cults that have grown 
up about its tested worth, which are alike only in 
that they despise each other. They thrive partly 
because of ignorance, partly because of the pride 
of untrained reasons pampered by the conceit that 
by subscribing to certain dogmas and sometimes 
paying fees, they can themselves become ‘healers.’ 

“I would not be understood,” he went on to say, 
“as discrediting in any way the practice of treat- 
ment by influence upon the mind. A very large 
element in any cure is confidence in the physician. 
And nothing is more efficacious at times than the 
presence of a clergyman, fostering, as that does, a 
simple religious faith. All treatment, in fact, has 
something of the mental init. I have myself called 
in a clergyman for assistance in cases I could not 
aid. I do not believe, however, that healing by 
suggestion is the domain of the clergy.” 

Dr. Mitchell’s home .at 1524 Walnut street is 
near the heart of Philadelphia. It has a solid 
brownstone four-story front, set in the middle of 
the square, the front windows being brightened all 
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winter by evergreen boxes which in spring 
blossom into bloom. The venerable author and 
physician himself, tall, erect and active always, 
might frequently be soon on his daily walk, pre- 
ferring that form of exercise to the use of his 
carriage. 

For the past thirty years a good part of each 
summer has been spent on Mount 
Desert, his acquaintance with and love for the 
beautiful island dating back to a trip down this 
alluring New England coast made in company 
with his friend, Phillips Brooks. During all this 
time, Mount Desert’s fine system of wood paths 
has been Dr. Mitchell’s special care and delight; 
and it is on Mount Desert that most of Dr. 
Mitchell’s poetry and fiction has been written. 

As a poet Dr. Mitchell belonged to a dis- 
tinguished school of which he is the last survivor. 
Among these were Aldrich, Steadman, Gilder and 
Mrs. Moulton. It is declared that his “Ode on a 
Lysian Tomb” is the greatest elegy ever pro- 
duced on this continent; and that his translation 
of the Middle English poem “Pearl” is the most 
remarkable modernization of literature of its 
period. His latest poem was the university 
hymn, “Ave Pennsylvania.” 
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It was as a writer of fiction, particularly as the 
author of “Hugh Wynne,” that Dr, Mitchell be- 
came most widely known through the English- 
speaking world. This beautiful story in 1892 al- 
most instantly won for him literary fame. 

Dr. Mitchell’s list of literary works reaches 
fifty, the last book being written only last year, 
when he was eighty-three. 

Dean Penniman of the University of Penn- 
sylvania truly declares regarding this versatile 
and noble genius: “His intimate knowledge of the 
history of his own country and his thoroughly 
optimistic belief in the triumph of the high ideals 
of democracy make his life and writings worthy 
of careful study by all who love this country.” 

Apropos of his passing are the lines of his 
poem “Evening” :— 


I know the night is now at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay, 
The autumn sheayes are dewless, dry, 
But I have had the day; 
Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; . 
When at Thy call I have the night 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light.” 


.«-4-@ 





AN ENCOURAGING WORD FOR THOSE 
DESIRING AN EDUCATION 


MARY BOND 


As I was the eldest of five children and born in 
a home where strictest economy was necessary, 
and to the credit of my mother, was practised, 
there was little hope for the oldest child to re- 
main at school after thirteen years of age, at which 
age chidren were then permitted to help earn 
their own living. 

My father did his best to support his family, 
but all honest, industrious, conscientious men are 
not smiled upon by fortune, and there were shoes 
to purchase for seven, food for seven, and other 
expenses for seven, and all on ten dollars per 
week. I remember so often hearing my mother 
Say that we must try to make our worn-out shoes 
last one more month. She knew how to econo- 
mize. I have seen her make little shirts for us four 
older children out of an old brown plaid shawl! she 
wore before her marriage. My sister and I wore 
petticoats made out of a discarded awning cover 
and on wash day my mother would hang them in 
an obscure corner of the yard so the “neighbors 
could not see.” Under such canditions there 
could not be a bright outlook for an education 
and I soon realized that money was needed for the 
bare necessities of life. At twelve years of age I 
left the grammar school and secured a position as 
errand girl in one of Philadelphia’s large depart- 
ment stores at a salary of two dollars per week. 
When I first went there I tried going to school in 
the evening, but soon found out that my strength 
Was not sufficient to stand all day, walk forty 
Squares to and fro from the store and then spend 
the evening in a schoolroom, so the night school 
project had to be given up. Then I tried to im- 
prove my mind as best I could by attending lec- 
tures on literary and various other topics and 
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reading books that were worth while. The lec- 
tures were free, being held in the various li- 
braries of Philadelphia. In attending these lec- 
tures I often*had to return home alone when it 
was quite late and sometimes I was criticised for 
coming home at such hours without an escort, but 
I want to say that I was never annoyed by anyone 
and I did this kind of thing for many years. My 
place of business was near the old Main Branch of 
the Philadelphia Library, where I could spend part 
of my daily lunch hour. 

I changed my position after remaining with my 
first employer twelve years and entered the employ 
of another department store, where I remained 
four years. 

During these sixteen years I was exceedingly 
anxious for an education. At this time the other 
children were now independent and the dark days 
of anxious need were over. I was earning eight 
dollars a week as assistant cashier, handling from 
fifteen to forty-five thousand dollars a day; accord- 
ing to the season of the year. There was no op- 
portunity for a promotion and I had been told by 
the head of the department that my work was sat- 
isfactory and that any girl ought to be able to live 
on eight dollars a week. That was seven years 
ago and a companion of those days who did and 
is still doing the same kind of work, who has given 
fourteen years of faithful service, is at this present 
time receiving the same salary she received when 
I resigned—eight dollars per week. Surely, the 
prospects were not encouraging for one who was 
anxious to earn more than enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

I had saved a little money, enough to see me 
through a business school for three months. I 
determined to resign my position. TI did so and 
began the study of stenography. I found this new 
work enjoyable. My teacher gave me every en- 
couragement and I found her most ‘helpful and 
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considerate. After attending this school three 
months, studying five days a week and standing 
in a store every Saturday in order to earn enough 
to meet incidental expenses, I secured a position 
as stenographer. I now felt hopeful of some ad- 
vancement in the business world. I did not ex- 
pect a large salary at first but I did expect to do my 
best to excel in this new employment. I soon 
learned that the best positions in this profession 
were filled and held by persons having a better 
general education. The market was full of second- 
rate stenographers, but to hold a good position 
one needed more than grammar school training. 
I was now past thirty. One day a friend was 
visiting my home and happened to mention. a 
stenographer whom she knew who had worked 
her way through a-normal school. I became in- 
terested at once. My friend told me to write to 
the principal of this same normal school, which I 
did. I received a reply saying it was possible for 
me to earn my way by assisting in the office three 
periods a day, amounting to three hours’ work, and 
that they would be glad if I could help them out 
during the present. summer. The latter I could not 
do honorably as my present employer was de- 
pending upon me for the yearly vacation 
season. 

I made arrangements to enter the normal school 
the following December. I had never studied 
algebra, so a friend who was very much interested 
in my new project gave me a start‘in the subject 
in order that I might know something about it 
when I entered. 

Upon resigning my position, my employer of- 
fered me a hundred dollars increase in salary if I 
would consent to remain. I must say it took 
courage to persevere in this undertaking as | was 
giving up a certainty for an uncertainty, but if I 
did not embrace this opportunity I would always 
regret it and now was my time to act, for I had 
only myself to take care of. 

I entered the school with a spirit buoyant in 
the hope of at last securing that much longed-for 
education. Having been out of school for nineteen 
years and having to spend three hours a day in 
the office made it necessary for me to take one 
year and two additional terms to complete the 
first year’s work. The teachers were most in- 
spiring and helpful. I remember two in particular 
who gave me considerable help outside of the class- 
room. I rose at five in the morning and worked 
until ten at night during the first year. By my ef- 
forts and the teachers’ encouragement and faith 
in their pupil, I won the first prize of twenty dol- 
lars for good scholarship. The first year was suc- 
cessful and the thought arose in my mind, “Wouid 
the second be also?” The question of money for 
clothes, books, and other incidentals arose. The 
school needed someone in the office during the 
vacation months, so I assisted the stenographer 
with the record work and substituted for her during 
August and in this way earned about fifty dollars. 
During the year I also did some typewriting for 
teachers and students which brought me a little 
income. This extra work settled the question of 
money for current expenses. 

The second year, I found I must have more rest, 
so concluded to rise at 6.15 when the rising bell 
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rang. This year I did not win the first prize but 
was awarded the third honor. 

The senior year was the hardest of all but I 
never dreamed of giving up and at last I graduated 
with honors, and received the first prize for work 
done in the School of Practice of Teaching. It 
was one of the happiest days of my life. At last 
I had received some education, was only a hun- 
dred dollars in debt and was handed sixty dollars 
in prize money which could be used for redeeming 
part of my indebtedness. (Prize money was paid 
only at the time of graduation.) Each year’s work. 
had won for me twenty dollars. 

I now have a position in the same normal school, 
which is one of the foremost schools of its kind. 
I have plenty to do but the work is agreeable and 
I love it. There are many students here who are 
working their way through and usually they are 
the hardest workers and get the most benefit from 
their labors. Life to them is a serious matter and 
education a ladder on which they may rise to 
higher things in life. They command our respect: 
and teachers are always ready to assist them in 
their work outside of the classroom. 

I write this to encourage any person who de- 
sires an education and is not afraid of hard work. 
It requires a normal mind, fair health and a will- 
ingness to do. I have never found any of my 
teachers disinclined to help any one who tried to 
help himself. Teachers who have faith in their 
pupils and are not afraid of spending too much of 
their time in giving personal help cannot fail to se- 
cure good results. 

Encouraged by my work in the normal school, I 
am looking forward to a college course and to 
many years of labor in this great field of thought 
and effort. 


OUTSIDE CO-OPERATION WITH SCHOOLS 

Rivalry and ignorance among organizations 
which mean well in offering to help the public 
schools lessen the benefits of their endeavors. 
Such a situation can be cured by building up a 
strong, well-financed central agency for 
organizing, co-ordinating and “clearing” outside 
co-operation with the public schools, according 
to Miss Denison in her book on “Helping School 
Children.” 

Such an agency is needed, she writes, to: 

Have on file reports and literature of all aze»cies 
co-operating with public schools in the city, plus 
portant school data; 

Provide information concerning all such 
agencies and the schools to givers, school people, 
interested citizens and associations of teachers and 
principals ; 





Analyze promptly the annual and interim re- 
ports from schools and point out the opportuni- 
ties for helping disclosed by facts, recommenda- 
tions, discrepancies, and omissions; 

Co-operate with the board of education in is- 
suing and keeping up to date a handbook of 
agencies available for school co-operation and of 
fields not adequately covered; 

Secure independent financial support sufficient to 
employ a number of expert supervisors and in- 
vestigators for the affiliated committees of vol- 
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unteers, and to use and make public the results 
of their work; 


Maintain a mailing list of persons who should 
be kept prepared for intelligent action on impor- 
tant school problems through current, cumulative 
information ; ' 

Keep constantly before the public through the 
school columns of newspapers and special articles 
the extent and kind of co-operation being given; 


Outline 100 per cent. of school needs not yet 
met, showing gaps where nothing or too little is 
being done by outsiders ; 


Show other co-operating agencies that it is worth 
while passing on the information gathered by their 
experience to the central agency, which should 


help apply it to the problem throughout the whole 
city ; 
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Affiliate co-operating agencies by giving them 
active membership on central committees in which 
they ate interested and to which they should be 
able to contribute; 

Invite representatives from teachers’ and prin- 
cipals’ associations to serve on committees ; 

Act as a placing bureau for volunteers wishing 
to work on school problems ; 

Arrange conferences on school needs with 
teachers, principals, superintendents and parents; 

At budget time and at other critical times help 
each agency to see and to do its part in getting 
necessary facts so as to give to the community the 
benefit of the work and judgment of all agencies ; 

By virtue of its facts and its expertness, maintain 
independence of school authorities as the only 
way to be progressively helpful. 





THE MEN WHO PUBLISH BOOKS 


GEORGE H. MIFFLIN 
[From New York Sun.] - 


I have been asked to write for the readers of 
the Sun a few words relating to my own experi- 
ence in connection with our house and concern- 
ing the relations of Ifoughton Mifflin Company to 
the public and to general publishing interests. 1 
approach such a request with reluctance, for I find 
it hard to persuade myself that such a statement 
would have any interest except as it might involve 
some intimate revelations, which would, obviously, 
be in questionable taste. I am, however, glad to 
avail myself of the invitation, as it enables me to 
record my brief personal tribute to the founder of 
the house, Henry Oscar Houghton. To him is 
due, primarily and chiefly, whatever success has 
been attained. His native honesty, his high ideals 
and his unswerving tenacity and steadfastness of 
purpose were an inspiration in the early days, and 
continue to this day for many of our staff to be a 
potent influence. I count it among the most 
fortunate of my experiences that my earliest busi- 
ness training brought me into such intimate rela- 
tions with Mr. Houghton. Primarily a printer, 
his first success was gained in that capacity. I can 
recall today as if it were yesterday the joy that 
came to me as a youthful book lover in the late 
*b0s and early 60s as I hailed the books which 
appeared with the magic imprint “Printed at the 
Riverside Press.” Really well printed books in 
those days were so rare, and the books alluded to 
appeared in such notable contrast to other books 
of that period, that the finished product was all 
the more startling. There was a sudden and com- 
plete harmony in format, paper, types and press- 
work, and for this simple reason, that Mr. 
Houghton almost alone among the printers of 
his day was studying profoundly the best masters 
of printing and applying their underlying prin- 


ciples with unerring taste to a variety of books 
which some enthusiastic publishers of that time 
had entrusted to his care. Since that early day 


such progress has been made in this country, and 
so many master printers, like De Vinne and others, 
have appeared on the scene that any such relative 


superiority has long since disappeared. It still 
remains true, however, that with all its imper- 
fections the Riverside Press has steadfastly tried 
to maintain the ideals raised by its founder, To- 
day there is the same enthusiasm over types, 
paper, format, &c., of which most readers know 
nothing, and at times I have been tempted to 
feel, care less. It has sometimes, however, fortu- 
nately happened that the Riverside Press has been 
able to indulge itself without counting the cost in 
the making of certain hooks illustrating typog- 
raphy at its best. Examples of this type of work 
in what have been known as the Special Riverside 
Press Editions, carried out at Riverside under the 
guidance of Bruce Rogers, we like to think will 
stand the test of time. 

It was, then, as a printer some sixty or more 
years ago that Mr. Houghton laid the foundations 
of our business. Later it grew naturally and 
rapidly into the publishing field. From small 
beginnings it came into the publishing heritage of 
Ticknor & Fields, under whose imprint the great 
and abiding names in American literature—Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Thoreau, Aldrich, Bret Harte, &c.,— 
took form in their complete writings. The task 
since that time has been to build on these sure 
foundations and to multiply the forms and uses to 
which these writings and later ones could be put. 
This has been done through the agency of several 
departments, general, educational and subscrip- 
tion, in each one of which the governing condi- 
tions have been carefully studied and met as far 
as was practicable from time to time; with what 
success it is not for us to say. Our catalog, the 
roots of which extend back to 1832, containing 
those books which have endured, could tell of 
long and arduous quests for what seemed best at 
the time. In later years, in the multiplication of 
new books and new methods, the house has been 
trying with the help of manv young and enthusi- 
astic members to maintain the standards raised 
by Mr. Houghton, With the best of intentions it 
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has made and is making mistakes enough, but they 
have been those of judgment and not intention. 
It realizes today, more than it ever has _ before, 
that its best asset is the good will of its friends 
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and authors. It is satisfied if after earnest efforts 
it can add a few books from year to year to its 
catalog of permanent standard works. But it 


is only after repeated experiments that time settles 
what is really permanent. . Each such addition to 
its catalog rejoices the heart of every genuine 
publisher and is what we are all reaching after, 
perhaps often to the vision of the outsider with 
indifferent results. 
George H. Mifflin. 
tf Park Street, Boston. 
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APPRECIATION OF MONTESSORI 


{We have secured permission to print a letter to a 
kindergartner by a one-time teacher.]| 


My dear Miss Last night I heard the 
Dotoressa Maria Mogtessori.) I) thought of you 
many times. I have Concluded to give you some 
of my impressions of the evening. 

Personally, she is very pleasing, forceful with- 
out being in any sense self-assertive, and there 
is an absolute absence of arrogance. She says 
the children with whom she worked are the or- 
iginators of the system, so far as it may be called 
a system, for she does not claim to present a 
finished product, but some few adaptations of 
means to ends, several carefully tested “stimuli” 
which have seemed to bring the most acceptable 
responses from the children. That she says this 
is less important than that she impresses you with 
the sincerity of her student-like, non-selfful atti- 
tude. Her voice is clear and high, but with a 
pleasant range of lower tones. She has an attrac- 
tive, motherly ampleness which gives dignity to 
her quiet way. 

I think all the points that she made in her ad- 
dress have been as thoroughly covered in the 
things which have been written about her or in 
the tratislation of her own work. She spent a 
good deal of time in reciting results which many 
teachers of young children like yourself who have 
worked informally and sympathetically have en- 
joyed achieving before the march of her musical 
name has ever sounded in our ears. 

The moving pictures which show her at work 
in her school were to me more important. To be 
sure, they showed only small groups of children 
and those very often in'the open air, but the 
method and simplicity of instruction, the well 
sized handleable material and child-like yet satis- 
factory concentration, the amazing respect for the 
personality of the child and the rational at- 
mosphere which seemed to prevade the place were 
most gratifying and encouraging. You will see 
that they had a force in panorama that cannot be 
ziven in mere words. 

All of us who have been students of Froebel 
have at once desired to compare our ideal kinder- 
garten with the Montessori tests. The difference 
seems to be that she gives much individual and 
little group work. The social order is the same— 
the child’s freedom curtailed only by the presence 
and rights of his neighbors. I think there is no 
antagonism between such a kindergarten as 
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Froebel would have taught and the Houses of 
Childhood as the films revealed them.» The great 
addition is the training of the muscular sense. 

The cry for the fall of the walls of the school- 
room and schoolroom discipline has not come 
first from over the sea. It is the clamorous, de- 
mand rising from thousands of hearts-pedagog. 
When we can work with limited groups in- 
formally and in the open air, we can get pretty 
good results in America, but reinforcement from 
any direction is certainly welcome. 

If it is true that the sweet Italian lady has found 
such material devices as will continuously bring 
ardent responses from a ehild until he has mas- 
tered its possibilities, producing such happy con- 
centration as the screen-pictured children  ex- 
hibited, it may indeed be welcomed and prove the 
needed talisman. As American teachers to gain 
the necessary concentration we are accustomed 
to use much “pressure.” Even you _ virtually 
hypnotize young children into mental activity and, 
were you like the rest of us, forced to handle 
large classes, I think you would not be able to 
prevent that sad condition, the best of the child's 
force being spent in “marking time.” 

The Montessori child works at his little game 
alone. When he _ has mastered it, it interests 
him no more and another is chosen. He waits 
for no one, his mind acts at its best and continues 
for so long a period as his interest is active. 
(You are working with the material, do you find 
this result?) There is no teacher in the dominat- 
ing sense of a commanding presence, just an 
adult helper. (Think what this would mean to 
the teaching world! No more premature crow’s 
feet, white hairs or nervous break-downs for our 
sister teachers!) 

Montessori is a great optimist because she be- 
lieves that we may now be at “a_ flood tide of 


human progress.” If she has ushered in the 
possibility of teaching without violating the 


teacher or the taught, this may be true. Possibly, 
the great American ’plaint of “nerves” is by virtue 
of the lack of the unfoldment of “self from within.” 
Perhaps we ever aggravate it by our handling oi 
little children... In our eagerness to instruct, we 
encroach upon their personality and exploit their 
individuality. The body is thus strained and the 
soul cannot freely unfold. Maybe taking a 
pleasant little problem into the corner and solving 
it unaided is the way back to normal proper de- 
velopment and poise. 

Froebel believed that certain material was 
suitable as a stimulant to the child at a given age. 
What if Montessori has worked out an adequate 
adjustment? Will it then be possible that the lion 
of discipline and the lamb of science, led by a 
little child, shall lie down together, without the 
lamb occupying the interior position and nourish- 
ing the lion? If so, | am almost persuaded that 
the pedagog’s millennium it at hand and Mon- 
tessori is gradually drawing back the curtain that 
the glory may not overcome us. She may or 
may not be a seer and savant, but she is a sweet 
woman, 

Harriet H. Heller, 

Philadelphia, December 12, 1913, 
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SCHOOL ART LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


Education today is becoming more practical 
and at the same time more cultural and idealistic. 
This at first glance may seem contradictory, but in 
reality the many sided training which is given in 
the highest type of vocational schools includes 
appreciation, and this, as it has been said, “results 
in a broad human sympathy—a consideration for 
the life and work and hope and pleasure of 
others.” 

The School Art League of New York in fostering 
art education in the public schools of the city is 
carrying out this double function of being both 


being raised forthe permanent maintenance of 
these scholarships. At the present time, $3,200 
is invested; this includes the Bliss scholarship, 
which provides one scholarship each term in per- 
petuity. The report of the chairman of the 
scholarship committee, Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim, 
shows the practical value of this work. Of” the 
four girls who completed their year of study in 
June, 1912, one is now earning her living as a 
designer, one received a school scholarship en- 
titling her to a second year’s tuition at the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and both 





A SCHOOL ART LEAGUE MEETING AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


practical and cultural. The methods pursued in- 
clude scholarships, medals, prizes, 
visits to current exhibitions, school] decoration and 
social meetings. 

The league is an outgrowth of the art com- 
mittee of the Public Education Association of 
New York and was organized as an independent 
society in February, 1911. Its president is 
John W. Alexander, the well known painter and 
the president of the National Academy of Design. 
The membership consists of teachers, for whom 
the annual dues are $1.00, and others who pay 
from $5 to $50 a year. 

Industrial art scholarships were awarded for 
the first time in the public schools of New York 
city in the spring of 1911, when the School Art 
League offered to pay a year’s tuition in a pro- 
fessional school for four graduates of the indus- 
trial art course in the city high schools. Since 
then eight scholarships of this type have been 
awarded annually. A special endowment fund is 


lectures, 


the students at the School of Applied Design for 
Women were awarded scholarships for another 
year and one of these has been. deemed so 
talented that she has been given a third year of 
study. Of the four who completed their year of 
study in February, 1913, two are earning $10 a 
week, each, and one is getting $6 a week, while 
the fourth decided to continue studying and. was 
able to enter the free classes at Cooper Union. 

To encourage fine craftsmanship a_ medal is 
awarded at the close of each school term for the 
best .piece of work done by a member of the 
graduating class in each of the two hundred school 
workshops. In all, over a thousand of these fine 
craftsmanship medals have been awarded. 

An important part of the Art League’s. work is 
carried on in co-operation with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Brooklyn Institute 
Museum. During the season of 1912-1913 there 
were “Story Hours” for children from eight to 
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PRESIDENT CHURCHILL 
President Thomas W. Churchill of the New 


York city Board of Education has made a close 
and critical study of the report of Superintendent 
Maxwell and his co-workers which shows him to 
be master of the situation. He makes many 
tentative recommendations or rather suggestive 
studies for the enlightenment of the Board of 
Education. President Churchill's study and 
criticisms are professional in a high degree and 
take a broad view of education for the city. It is 
to be hoped that it will have as wide a reading 
as any document issued by the board. 

Various comments are made on ways and means 
to reduce part-time. These should be referred 
to the special committee of superintendents who 
are studying part-time conditions to the end 
that there may be a comprehensive, concrete study 
which will disclose the physiological and educa- 
tional results of the shorter day plan for younger 
children and of the part-time plan adopted for 
upper grade children in congested districts as 
actually administered in the schools. 

In view of the fact that many thousands of 
children beyond the ordinary capacity of the 
Washington Irving High School are accommo- 
dated therein by resort to the double-session plan 
formulated by its principal, it is recommended 
that in order to avert the building of unnecessary 
edifices the committee on high schools and 
training schools consider the subject and report 
to this board if it is feasible to project the said 
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successful scheme into operation in the various 
other high schools of the city. It is further 
recommended that the Board of Superintendents, 
in conjunction with the committee on buildings 
and the superintendent of school buildings, con- 
sider a plan of school building, with playground 
area, so constructed, protected and equipped as 
to make it practicable for a wider use .of the 
school byilding in case congestion occurs, and 
that the Board of Superintendents report a plan 
for supplementing school work with adequate 
supervised play for children now given the shorter 
school day. 

Among the more important statements need- 
ing explanation are: The reasons for refusing ad- 
mission to 400 odd applicants last year; also the 
geographical distribution of those refused; the 
maximum size determined for classes in training 
schools; the specific changes in the standard of 
admission meant by “considerably raised” other 
than raising the passing mark from sixty to sixty- 
five; the instructions other than the letter given 
on page 107 to the training school principals by 
them to their practice teachers and pupils, by the 
city superintendent to principals as to work which 
shall be done by practice teachers, points to be ob- 
served, etc.; the steps taken to see whether or not 
the superintendent’s suggestions have been fol- 
lowed by principals; the use made in the past or 
planned of the training school principals’ knowl- 
edge of other principals’ and teachers’ efficiency 
or inefficiency so as to improve the work of the 
regular schools. 

This board should ask the Board of Examiners 
to report what lists are not exhausted; why larger 
numbers of teachers are listed than are needed ; 
whether there should not be a higher passing 
mark, shorter lists and, if necessary, more fre- 
quent examinations; the steps taken during the 
last five years to interest out-of-town schools or 
teachers in the New York opportunity; what 
evidence there is that there has been “a steady 
depreciation in the character of 
from outside.” 

The Board of Superintendents should be called 
upon to report what evidence there is in class- 
room work to justify the statement that there is 
among applicants for license No. 1 “a decided fall- 
ing short of general intelligence” and how it is 
that these people pass through high schools and 
training schools; and whether previous examina- 
tions are to blame for the alleged emphasis on 
method rather than on content. 

Of momentous import, if true, is the statement 
that elementary school teachers have 


the applicants 


shown in 
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examination that “they have no broad outlook on 
life, no deep interest in life, no adequate knowl- 
edge of affairs. They are not widely read and 
not well informed, and, above all, the little they 
have read and the slight information they do 
possess lack the touch of a vitalizing intelligence. 
Such teachers may know more or less thoroughly, 
and they may be able to teach more or less skil- 
fully a relatively large range of subject-matter to 
boys and girls whose reach is not as yet very far 
beyond their grasp; but such teachers have no 
proper place in the high school, least of all as 
teachers of the cultural subjects.” 

It should be referred to the Board of Superin- 
tendents for report as to what information that 
board has bearing upon such a _ condition; 
whether the apparent narrowness of elementary 
school applicants is due to their special training 
for the examiners’ expected questions; and what, 
if anything, is being done to correct the defects 
noted here and, inasmuch as, in commending ex- 
aminations for applicants for evening schools, it 
is stated that “the eligible list formed as the re- 
sult of a competitive examination is an adminis- 
trative instrument of the highest value”; whether 
there should not be an eligible list for principals 
of day high and training schools as the result of 
a competitive examination. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE AT HARVARD 

Superintendent Franklin B. Dyer of, Boston, 
president, and the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Instruction have made a 
most important departure in voting to hold the 
meeting next summer as the guest of Harvard 
University at the time of the summer school. 
This will be an opportunity such as has never be- 
fore come to the rank and file of the teachers of 
New England. It will be well worth while for 
any teacher to come to Boston and Cambridge 
for four days to have the opportunity to enjoy 
the Harvard yard, the. buildings, and all that is 
dear -in historic and literary Cambridge. Never 
except at the meeting of the N. E. A. in Boston 
in 1903 has there been such an open house to 
teachers in Cambridge as there will be in early 
July. The membership badge of the A. I. 1. will 
make anyone welcome to all that is desirable 
in Cambridge. There will also be excursions to 
Lexington and Concord, Salem and Plymouth 
under the best possible auspices. Harvard pro- 
fessors will be upon the program as never before. 

We are sure we speak for all New England 
teachers when we say that this invitation of Har- 
vard and its acceptance by Mr. Dyer is one of 
the most appreciated opportunities ever offered 
them. 
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Rhode Island seems to have had the latest and 
most vicious case of parental abuse of a woman 
teacher. There seems to be no safe zone for the 
teacher. 
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FATHER AND S@N 

Cleveland, Ohio, is getting deserved credit for 
the “Father and Son Idea.” The following 
Associated Press notice appeared in every city in 
the country the week before the New Year:— 

Queries received by Robert E. Lewis 
of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. regarding 
the “father and son” movement, launched 
here, indicate that the idea is taking root 
in many cities. Washington, Harris- 
burg (Pa.), Charleston (W. Va.), Mans- 
field (O.), and other points as far East 
as Bangor (Me.), and as far West as 
Denver have declared their intention 
of spreading the movement. 

Mayor Newton D. Baker, the first of 
five hundred mayors asked to issue a 
proclamation urging fathers and sons 
to begin the New Year with a resolve 
to be more intimate and companionable, 
complied today with the request in a 
300-word document, closing with the 
words :— 

“If we can begin the New Year with 
the resolve that our sons shall be more 
our companions and our fathers more 
our comrades, it will add both to the 
sweetness of our private life and to the 
value of our citizenship.” 

This is most gratifying to us, especially since 
our editor, A. E. Winship, has been making this 
plea on more than a thousand platforms, cover- 
ing every state in the union, during the past third 
of acentury in his lecture on “Making Boys 
Manly.” Until father and son are congenially, 
mutually helpful there is slight hope of 
young men. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE GRADES 

Last June the Springfield, Mass., school board 
authorized Superintendent James H. Van Sickle 
to suggest a plan for introducing the optional 
study of a modern ianguage into two of the 
grammar grades, so that pupils who will continue 
their education through the high school may be- 
gin their foreign language study at an age when 
facility is more quickly acquired than in 
school years. 

It has long been recognized that the right age 
for beginning the study of a modern foreign 
language is much lower than the age at which 
pupils generally enter high school, says Superin- 
tendent Vian Sickle. The difficulty of providing 
for large numbers of children thoroughly good 
instruction in such subjects is doubtless one 
reason why studies which are admittedly appro- 
priate are not generally offered in the grammar 
grades. Another reason, equally 
that the studies already in the course furnish 
sufficient work for most children. The addition 
of a foreign language for all would diminish the 
efficiency of the work of some. 

_ In several cities a middle course has been fol- 
lowed. Those pupils whose scholastic records 
show that they have full work in covering the 
regular curriculum are not asked to do more, 
Those whose records indicate power to do more 
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without overcrowding ate given the opportunity. 

This is the plan which was decided upon in 
Springfield. In September the opportunity to 
take German as an extra study was offered to 
groups of pupils in the eight A, eight B and nine 
B grades, selected on the basis of their previous 
scholarship. In five grammar schools 433 pupils 
thus selected are pursuing the study. In one 
grammar school on account of local conditions 
French was offered instead of German and thirty 
pupils are studying this language. The plan 
under which the work is conducted provides for 
the completion of one year’s work, measured by 
high school standards, in two years. 

This allows time to do the work in a more 
leisurely way than is possible when preparation 
for college must be crowded into the high school 
years, and in a better way, for the method used 
with the beginners can be largely oral, the formal 
grammar of the language being attacked after 
some facility and corresponding interest have been 
assured. 
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“GO SLOW” AGAIN 


More than once we have urged teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents to go slow in taking 
drastic measures in discipline. Boys are not as 
they used to be in several respects, and the pub- 
lic is decidedly different from what it was once. 
In a small Massachusetts village school was a 
boy who had apparently all the mischief, malice 
and pluck characteristic of the day. The teacher 
told the lad at last that he simply must behave 
or she would keep him after school for a long 
time. He was worse than ever, so she locked him 
in the schoolroom on the second floor, instructing 
the janitor to let him out at a given time. The 
superintendent, school board, and many of the 
citizens uphold her in doing this. It seemed to 
her a very satisfactory and safe punishment. 

But the boy threw: up the sash and made a dash 
for liberty, breaking his leg incidentally. The 
combination of circumstances was too much for 
the teacher’s peace of mind and usefulness, and 
she is reported to have resigned. There appears 
to be little sympathy for the boy and a great 
deal for the teacher. 

She deserves all sympathy, because she is liable 
to be affected by the incident for many a month. 
With the present state of mind of boys and men 
it must not be asked of a teacher that she dis- 
cipline unruly boys or girls. That must be left 
for specialists. It is a species of insanity that 
takes possession of such a lad. -It is not normal 
action on the part of a boy. We do not allow 
insane persons, even mildly insane persons, to be 
dealt with by unskilled persons or by anyone as 
he would deal with a normal man, Every boy 
and girl who is vicious or near vicious should be 
promptly turned over to specialists even if an in- 
stitution must be resorted to. But teachers must 
go slow. 
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“Kingdom of Little Things Done in Little 
Ways” is James M. Greenwood’s characteriza- 
tion of some phases of newness. 
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MR. WHITE’S ARTICLE 

We are using this week an article by Henry K. 
White, Damariscotta, Maine, district superin- 
tendent of a group of country towns. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the comparative study of rural 
schools. 

Mr. White, long-time principal of the high 
school in Bangor, went back to the supervision of 
the same school districts in which he grew up. 
His father was a teacher from 1839 to 1884, so 
that, as he says:— 

“Teaching school was as familiar to meas eat- 
ing my daily food.” Mr. White further and 
significantly says :— 

“I was a boy in a country district school until 
| myself began teaching at sixteen years of age. 
For nine years, while preparing for college and in 
college, | taught one and generally two terms of 
district school each year. After graduation I 
taught for more than thirty-five years in academy 
and city high school. For nearly two years now 
I have been looking after country schools as 
superintendent, and I have. found it interesting to 
compare the country school of today with. the 
country. schools when I was young. This com- 
parison is not between schools of different locali- 
ties, as my early teaching and my father’s teaching 
belonged to the same region in which my present 
work lies.” 

Mr. White’s boyhood, early teaching and present 
work entitle him to speak as one _ having 
authority. 
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THURSTON’S PROMOTION 

Ernest: Lawton Thurston, assistant to Dr. W. 
M. Davidson when superintendent of schools in 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted: to the 
superintendency of that city. Mr. Thurston has 
been in the school work of the city for ‘several 
years, is in the prime of life, is in thorough 
sympathy with all the plans, purposes, and 
methods of Dr. Davidson. The choice gives very 
general satisfaction in the District of Columbia, 
both to the profession and to the city. The sen- 
timent for a local man is amply met in this selec- 
tion. 
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The West Chester, Pennsylvania, State Nor- 
mal school has passed into the hands of the State 
Board of Education, and the men who annoved 
President George M. Phillips are wholly out of 
power. 

If possible’ get a copy of Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell’s last report. If you have 
had and have kept the Hanus report do not fail 


to get Dr. Maxwell’s comments thereon in this last 
report. 





Mr. Wirt and his Gary system met slight. criti- 
cism as long as they stayed in Gary, but the 
moment efforts were made to transplant it the 
critics began to have more fun than in any recent 
time. 


There should be an effective fire drill in every 
school more than once every week. 


You teach as much when you are not teaching 
as when you are. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM. 

President Wilson’s program for dealing with 
the Trust question embodies the following princi- 
pal features: First, regulations to supplement 
the existing anti-trust law by reducing the de- 
batable area around it; second, the prohibition of 
interlocking directorates; third, the placing of 
individual responsibility and the fixing of personal 
guilt for violations; fourth, the creation of an in- 
terstate trade commission to determine whether 
decrees of dissolution and the mandates of the 
courts are carried out. There is nothing startling 
or unreasonable in the general outlines of this 
program; but a great deal will depend upon the 
skill and reasonableness with which the details 
are worked out. It is clear that the President 
does not wish to disturb the business world, which 
already has sufficient occasion for anxiety, with 
destructive legislation. 

TIMELY CONCESSIONS. 


Following upon the voluntary concessions of 
the American Telephone Company, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and the J. P. Morgan 
directors in matters which might have been made 
the subjects of protracted and disturbing litiga- 
tion, the agreement reached by Attorney-General 
McReynolds and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company is a cheering indica- 
tion of the disposition of the great corporations to 
recognize the demands of public sentiment, and 
to imitate Davy Crockett’s coon by coming down 
before more shots are fired at them. Under the 
agreement, the new. management of the New 
Haven road will conform with all the require- 
ments of the anti-trust law, and the government 
will allow sufficient time for the necessary liquida- 
tions to conserve the properties and protect the 
stockholders against needless losses. Both the 
public and the railroad will profit accordingly. 
The need of some such action is shown by the fact 
that, from 1903 to 1912, the New Haven increased 
its capitalization from $93,000,000 to $417,000,000 ; 
and $204,000,000 of this increase was spent in 
operations outside of its railroad sphere. 

WILSON AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

It seems to be pretty generally conceded at 
Washington that the President cannot allow the 
Congressional raids upon the civil service to go 
on without definitely declaring his policy. The 
spoilsmen have had their way in riders on_ the 
income-tax legislation, the urgent deficiency bill, 
and the currency law without any interference by 
the executive; but the rider on the Post Office 
Appropriation bill just reported to the House, 
which takes 2,400 assistant postmasters in first 
and second class offices out of the classified ser- 
vice and makes party spoils out of them, is so bold 
an attack upon the merit system that the President 
cannot sign the bill containing such a provision 
without assuming esponsibility for it. It 
would be reassuring if he would make some plain 
and definite. statement of his policy which would 
act as a deterrent to such raids. Otherwise, it 
is not easy to see any end to them, 
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IN REVIEW 


MEXICO DEFAULTS. 


The default of the Mexican government in the 
payment of the semi-annual interest on the bonds 
of its internal and external debts due this month 
shows how serious are the financial straits of the 
Huerta administration. The total amount of in- 
terest due is about $3,500,000, ‘but the rate of ex- 
change is so high that to procure that sum in 
gold to meet the claim of the bondholders would 
require three times the amount in Mexican pesos. 
These bonds are held chiefly in the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany, and the de- 
fault in the interest will increase the pressure for 
ending in some way the existing chaos. Cer- 
tainly it will not encourage foreign financiers to 
give Huerta, on any pledges whatever, further 
financial aid ; and there seems to be no way open to 
the dictator to raise the wind than by forced loans 
and the unlimited use of paper money. 


SETTLING WITH COLOMBIA. 

It is reported from Washington on official 
authority that substantial progress has been 
made towatd an ending of the long-standing con- 
troversy with Colombia over the question of com- 
pensation for the separation of Panama. Official 
representatives of Colombia are in Washington 
and are conducting negotiations on behalf of that 
country, but outside of the ordinary diplomatic 
channels. During Mr. Taft’s administration the 
sum of $23,000,000 was offered as compensation, 
but Colombia at that time was not willing to con- 
sider any direct cash proposal for the relinquish- 
ment of its claims, and it insisted, moreover, upon 
a moral reparation in the form of an apology. 
But the existing government of Colombia has only 
a few months more to serve, and would like to 
settle the question before it goes out of office. 
This fact, naturally, makes it more pliant. The 
sum of $25,000,000 is now mentioned as the possi- 
ble indemnity. 


IMPORTS AND THE CONSUMER. 

Food imports are increasing enormously under 
the new tariff. In November, the importations of 
fresh beef, mostly from England, were. almost 
double the figures for October ; the cattle importa- 
tions in November numbered 123,118 head, against 
43,758 head in November, 1912; and the impor- 
tations of wheat were 127,000 bushels, of flour 
10,821 barrels, of oats 5,132,308 bushels and of 
potatoes 764,863 bushels, against 2,000 bushels 
of wheat, 6,190 barrels of flour, 4,266 bushels of 
oats, and 10,668 bushels of potatoes in Novem- 
ber, in the preceding year. Evidently, the foreign 
producer has nothing to complain of, but is the 
American consumer noticing any considerable 
diminution in the cost of living? A considerable 
reduction has been announced in the wholesale 
price of woolen goods for next fall, in anticipation 
of foreign competition, but it is said to be a matter 
of doubt whether the ultimate consumer will 
reap any benefit, as the reduced cost is likely to 
be lost in the course of handling. But at least 
one benefit is reported. The price of golf balls 


[Continued on page 110.) 
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SCHOOL ART LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
[Continued from page 97.) 





twelve years of age, who came by the hundreds to 
hear Louis Weinberg tell about “A Little 
Friend of Columbus,” “A Little Dutch Boy,” and 
“A Little French Peasant” (J. F. Millet). All 
these were illustrated by stereopticon views of 
paintings in the Metropolitan Museum. For the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
schools Herbert W. Faulkner built up before 
his audience a Gothic cathedral, using for their 
purpose a fascinating model with flying buttresses 
and stained glass windows, and in addition 
showed many views of famous Gothic 
cathedrals. 

For high school pupils there were several 
lectures on design under the title of “Some 
Practical Aspects of Art.” These in addition to 
the lantern slides were illustrated by drawings 
made before the audience by Dr. James P. Haney. 
The high school pupils were invited on Saturday 
mornings to the exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design, the New York Water Color 
Club, and the Architectural League held in the 
American Fine Arts building. At these meetings 
well known artists acted as guides. 

For teachers and other members there were 
special meetings and lectures. 

he social events included the annual luncheon, 
at which some two hundred members and their 
friends were present, and a reception in the gal- 
leries of the National Arts Club tendered to the 
art committees of some fifty women’s clubs. 
Much of the success of the Art League is due to 
its general committee which consists of represen- 
tatives appointed by the principals. These dele- 
gates keep their respective schools in close touch 
with the activities of the organization. 

Prizes for the best set of the term’s work by 
pupils in the industrial art classes at the high 
schools are given by Mrs. John W. Alexander. 
Mrs. Edward Robinson gave several small framed 
reproductions to the pupils writing the best com- 
positions after visiting the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. These pupils also acted as a jury to 
select a large picture to be presented to their 
school, and the one of the group of pupils who was 
considered to have written the best composition 
of all was given the privilege of making the pres- 
entation to the school. 

The league issues a semi-annual bulletin* de- 
tailing its activities. In a recent issue the editor 
in defining the work of the organization says: 
“The child brought into contact with fine pictures 
and with questions of design concerning dress, the 
home, the architecture of his town, may be made 
keenly sensitive to what makes for choice between 
patterns bad and good. This considered selec- 
tion is taste, for taste is but choice between things 
better or poorer in color and design. The schools 
of New York sare helping in this wise teaching. 
To aid them by enlisting many friends in the 
movement is the chief aim of the School Art 
League.” 





*The Bulletin may be obtained free, by addressing the Secretary 
of the School Art Leagne at the American Fine Arts Building, 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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A TREATISE ON TEACHING 
[Editorial in Boston Transcript.] 


A very voluminous report was that recently issued by 
Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of Boston schools, 
an extended abstract of which was published in these 
columns. In spite of its length there was no waste mat- 
ter. It contains the ripe conclusions of nearly twe 
years of educational conditions in this city, and as there 
was no report by him a year ago it is the first compre- 
hensive outgiving of his views on vital interests that the 
public has received. His discussion of teaching and 
teachers would constitute a very complete and instruc- 
tive lecture in itself. Every teacher of Boston schools 
should read and ponder it, and it deserves a place in the 
educational library of every city in the country. Cer- 
tainly no one will challenge his premise that “the teach- 
ers constitute the most important factor in training 
children,” and it has doubtless been proven here as well 
as elsewhere that “in a rapidly developing city system 
there are so many activities to be initiated and directed, 
so many educational enterprises to be fostered that there 
is danger that the development of the main issue—the 
development of the teaching to a high degree of effi- 
ciency—may be neglected.” 

He would not confine the preparation for this profes- 
sion to young teachers. He would have them of all 
ages and degrees of experience avoid the dead line, de- 
charing that if they are not to grow old prematurely 
they must be acquiring new interests and if they are not 
to stagnate they must continually be developing a larger 
fund of knowledge. For this purpose, in a city like 
ours, occupied and surrounded by so many high-class 
educational institutions, it “seems possible to secure ex- 
pert instructors who could go to centres for four o’clock 
courses once a week, carrying opportunity to the very 
doors of teachers. Twenty courses, some of them given 
in two or three centres, would not more than supply the 
demand on the part of the teachers when once their in- 
terest is aroused.” He finds the immediate and most 
urgent need felt by teachers is fresh light on the art of 
teaching, and to supply it he formulates an extended pro- 
gram which it would be well for the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to carefully consider. “If our teachers,” he says, 
“according to their abilities become earnest students of 
their work, Boston will stand like the Goddess of 
Liberty, ‘enlightening the world.’ There is the genius 
there if it can be energized and directed,” an ideal con- 
dition, certainly, well worth striving for. 

The superintendent would put methods of promotion 
upon a much broader and more logical basis. The two 
and six-year examinations, termed “promotrinal,” have 
reference simply to the eligibility of teachers to in- 
creased compensation. They do not mean promotion, 
necessarily in ‘the larger sense. At present there is no 
clearly defined plan or system for giving advanced 
rank and responsibility. “Any teacher 
who has the requisite certificate may be selected without 
regard to order of merit.” Yet there is a merit system 
governing original appointment and it would seem quite 
as important that it should be applied to every stage of 
service. The morale of the teaching staff demands that 
merit should govern, and the system should take into 
account “not only the scholarship, but the personal 
qualities, the disciplinary ability, the teaching power, the 
professional growth, and the special qualities of leader- 
ship and attainment demanded in the higher position.” 
He would make this the task of one person “with such 
assistance as could be given by masters, assistant super- 
intendents and others.” The one person would naturally 
be the superintendent, and Dr. Dyer has recently trans- 
lated this theory into practice in an appointment which 
precipitated a discussion in ¢he school hoard, with the 
result that he was sustained. 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS 


LIBERTY. 


High walls and huge the body may confine, 
- And iron gates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle his design, 
And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways; 
But scorns the immortal mind such base control; 
No chains can bind iit, and no cell inclose. 
Swifter than light it flies from pole to pole, 
And in a flash from earth to heaven it goes. 
It leaps from mount tto mount; from vale to vale 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and flowers; 
It visits home to hear the fireside tale 
And in sweet converse pass the joyous hours; 
*Tis up before the sun, roaming afar, 
And in its watches wearies every star. 
—William Lloyd Garrison. 
on 
IT ALL RESTS WITH YOU. 
It’s all up to you to succeed or to fail, 
To sit down and grumble or take to the trail, 
To climb to the heights or to sit down supine 
Far below where the rays of the morning sun shine 
On the steeps. It isn’t genius or talent at all 
That takes a man wp where the morn’s voices call. 
It’s just work, and more work, and still work all the 
time ! 
Will you sit still or start out and climb? 
—Author unknown. 
—— 


Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring ttide of life, than lie, 
Unminidiul, on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by! 
Better with maked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than in the lap of sensual ease forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike power to know. 
—Whittier. 


FILE THE THING AWAY. 
If an unkind word appears, 
File the thing away. 
If some novelty in jeers, . 
File the thing away. ‘ 
If some clever hittle bit 
Of a sharp and pointed wit, 
Carrying a sting with it— 
File the thing away. 
If some bit of gossip come, 
File the thing away. 
Ii-a scandalous, spicy crumb, 
File the thing away. 
If suspicion comes to you 
That your neighbor is not true, 
Let me tell you'whatt to do— 
File the thing away. 
Do this for a latle while, 
Then go out and burn the file. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
—— Qn 
Our little thoughts gambol close to God’s abyss, 
Children whose home is by the precipice. 
Fear not thy little ones shall o’er it fall? 
Solid, though viewless, is the girdling wall. 


—William Watson. 
—o—. 


Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word; 
Well for those who have no fear; 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


—o—— 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Superintendent ‘Clyde G. Greene, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, has worked out for his board of education a 
very definite and detailed set of rules governing the 
board of education in the election and promotion of 
teachers. ] 


The minimum qualifications for the position of 
teacher shall be :— 

1. Graduation from a high school of the first 
class or school of equivalent rank. 

2. One year’s successful experience in a school 
approved by the board. 

Teachers shall be classified as follows:— 

Class 1. Teachers holding a permanent state 
certificate, state normal school diploma, or a per- 
manent college certificate, and showing evidence 
of at least three years’ successful experience in 
schools approved by the board. 

Class 2. Teachers holding a professional certi- 
ficate, state normal school certificate, or pro- 
visional college certificate, and showing evidence 


of at least two years’ successful experience in 
schools approved by the board. 
Class 3. Teachers holding a provisional cer- 


tificate, state normal school certificate, or pro- 


visional college certificate, without two years’ suc- 
cessful experience “in schools approved by the 
board. ‘ 

After.a limited period of years teachers cannot 
rely upon the inspiration and information received 
from schoolroom experience for increase in 
efficiency. They must show evidence that they 
have studied and prepared for better work. 

No teacher shall be advanced in salary after 
she has ceased to advance in efficiency. 

The elements to be considered in determining 
a teacher’s fitness for increase in salary shall be 
as follows:— 

1. Evidence of growth in  schoolroom 
efficiency. (a) Instruction. (b) Management of 
children. (c) Attention to details of school work. 
(d) Professional zeal. (e) Personal qualities. 

2. Evidence of growth in scholarship. 

3. Evidence of growth in a knowledge of edu- 
cational processes and the philosophy of teaching. 

Successful experience and fitness for increase 
in salary shall be based upon an efficiency record 
kept by the superintendent and approved by the 
board. 

A definite statement showing wherein she failed 
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to meet the requirements shall be furnished to 
every teacher who is not given .the( itictease in 
salary provided by the schedule. 

Graduates of the Beaver Falls High School, 
who after graduation have completed a training 
course of not less than two years at a state nor- 
mal school shall start at a minimum salary of $45 
per month. 

Teachers who belong to class 1 who possess 
special qualifications may receive a salary beyond 
the maximum for automatic increase. 

Teachers acting as pfincipals of buildings shall 
receive an additional salary for their services. 


+ 
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FOR THE BLACKBOARD 
Leave your school better for having studied in 


it. 
Leave your home better for having lived in it. 
Leave the world better for having worked in it. 


10+ @-0--o @ 0 


SALESMANSHIP COURSE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[Pittsburgh Press, Editorial.] 

The project for a course of instruction in salesmanship 
in the public schools of Pittsburgh is directly in harmony 
with the modern idea of vocational training. It is a 
project which merits the early and favorable considera- 
tion of the school authorities. The trade of salesman- 
ship is one which offers young men and women of the 
right stamp abundant opportunities for advancement. It 
has been the beginning of many of the most honorable 
careers in the commercial world. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, that the thousands of young men 
and women aspiring for vocational training of one sort 
or another in the public schools should be given a chance 
to learn the essentials of salesmanship from competent 
instructors. 

In Boston the large place filled by a school of sales- 
manship was so effectively demonstrated by the well- 
known Prince school there that the course was added 
to the public schools with the most gratifying results. 
The department stores gladly co-operated in making the 
course a practical success in Boston and in every other 
city where schools of salesmanship are now conducted. 
They will do so in Pittsburgh, too, for this city is noted 
throughout the country for its great department stores, 
which are eaver to aid in giving the public salesmanship 
of the highest nossible character and efficiency. The 
piblic would benefit and the youth of every large city 
endeavoring to fit itself for honorable, useful employ- 
ment would benefit equally. 

Since the remarkable success of the Prince school for 
salesmanship (a philanthropic institution) in Boston led 
to the introduction of a salesmanship course in the pub- 
lic schools there, salesmanship courses have been etab- 
lished in. Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Los Angeles. _ Pitts- 
burgh, which would not like to admit itself inferior to the 
cities mentioned in enterprise and public spirit, should 
not be slow to follow their example. 
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R. N. T., Indiana: Your paper is very helpful to me in 
my work. 


J. A. P., Arkansas: I consider the Journal of Educa- 
tion by far the best journal that’comes to my desk. 


J. E. R., Michigan: This is Thanksgiving Day and J 
am thankful go have the price to pay for my subscription 
to the Journal of Education. It is worth more to me 
than the enclosed $2.50. 


January 22, 1934 
BOOK TABLE 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND CIVIC NEEDS. By 
James H. Baker, LL. D., President University of Colo- 
rado. iNew York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
183 pp. Price, 90 cents, net. 

President Baker thas long been known to the educa- 
tional public as a leader with exceedingly clear and 
vigorous thought and with attractive expression of his 
thought by his pen. Already he has made an enviable 
place for himself in educational literature through the 
volumes of essays on “Education and Life” and on 
“American Problems.” This volume of ten essays and 
addresses is really a completion of the other two. “Edu- 
cational Aims” is but a higher view of “Education and 
Life,” and “Civic Needs” is nothing more than a nobler 
discussion of “American Problems.” 

The book is an inspiration tto virile as well as dis- 
criminating thought. Precedent never supplies philoso- 
phy for educational babes in the pedagogical woods. 
If one is born short on power to think, or is intellectu- 
ally weary, he should forage in other pastures where he 
can supinely feed. But whoever revels in his own think- 
ing under the inspiration of an educational and civic 
leader will find keen enjoyment, especially in the chap- 
ters: A Modern Lesson in Greek, The Scholar and the 
New Civic Spirit, A Modern University and Democracy, 
and Reorganization of American Education. 


EGYPT, GREECE AND ROME. By Celia Richmond. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 276 
pp. Illustrated. Price, 45 cents. 

Another volume in the “World Literature Readers,” 
and specially designed for use in Grades V-IX. The 
story of ancient lands and peoples can be made fascinat- 
ing to boys and girls, as well as useful in enlarging their 
intelligence. And it is so with this thoroughly entertain- 
ing book. The author’s selections are of ithe very best. 
Here Egypt appears in all its ancient beauty and its 
monumental greatness in pyramids and temples; here 
Greece is seen in all its love of art and glory of archi- 
tecture; and here Rome stands out as the maker and 
ruler of empire, and at the same time as the patron of 
eloquence and pastimes. Each of the short stories in 
prose and verse attracts one, and the abundant illus- 
trations are not only adornments of tthe text, but each 
contains its own bright, particular lesson that cannot be 
forgotten. 


’ 
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WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Hugh 
Hartshorne, Instructor in Religious Education in 
Union Theological Seminary. New York: Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 12mo. Cloth. 210 
pp. ‘Price, $.150. 

An able treatise on a feature of religious worship that 
is too frequently neglected or but imperfectly used. The 
author’s aim as to aid those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the Sunday school to pay better attention to 
the exercise of worship therein. He deals in a truly in- 
telligent manner with his theme in chapters on “The So- 
cial Function in Worship,” “The Neglect of Worship in 
the Sunday School,” “The Purpose of ‘Worship,” “The 
Place of Feeling in Worship,” and other kindred topics. 
Such a work, sane in suggestion and constructive in 
form, must be an immense help to those who are looking 
for the real enrichment of the life and work of the 
Sunday school. 


AUS DER JUGENDZEIT. Six Short Stories. Edited, 
with Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary by Frederick 
Betz, A. M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 159 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a collection of stories by modern German 
authors, dealing with childhood and youth in the cities 
and country of Germany and on the Baltic coast. Two 
of the authors, Wildenbruch and Seidel, are already 
familiar to American tteachers and pupils, and the other 
four deserve to be. The text provides considerable easy 
and interesting reading, so varied by differences in 
style and subject-matter’as not to become monotonous. 
Books of this kind are rapidly superseding, in many 
schools, the older ittexts, in which ‘the pupil is forced to 
read 150 to 200 or more pages of one story, divided into 
short assignments which necessarily prevent his grasp- 
ing the unity of the whole work. The exercises, notes 
and vocabulary show the results of the editor’s experi- 
ence in text-preparation. 
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MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON COPYRIGHT LIN- 
COLN’S ADDRESS AT COOPER UNION. River- 
side Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 25 cents. 

These three notable orations will never cease to be 
fascinating to lovers of convincing oratory. Mr. Macau- 
jay deals with a specific business proposition in a 
statesmanlike way. These two speeches are the classics 
in this style of speech. Mr. Lincoln’s Cooper Union 
speech captured all English speaking scholars who were 
not deeply committed to the opposite view. That fam- 
ous address gave him standing with the scholarly and 
conservative men of his party in the East as he already 
had won it in the West. It did more, it gave him ab- 
solute confidence in his own skill and power of argument 
before any audience. Students will do well to read all 
three of these speeches aloud. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
By Everett Barnes. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 398 pp. Price, $1.00. 
There have been numerous American histories pub- 

lished during the ‘past year, and of varying merit. But 

tthis book must be accorded a high place, for it is filled 
from cover to cover with interesting narratives that are 
sure to win the mind and heart of the pupil in the gram- 
mar grades; and by its fine and abundant illustrations 
help to fix these narratives firmly in memory. It covers 
the ground from the days of the venturesome Spanish 
explorers to the days of Woodrow Wilson as President 
of the United States. Questions for review purposes at- 
attend each section, also summaries of the leading events. 
The typography of the book ‘is a credit to the publishers. 


_— ” 


PINNOCCHIO UNDER THE SEA. Translated from 
the Italian by Carolyn (M. Della Chiesa, and edited by 
John W. Davis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 12mo. Cloth. Tilustrated. 201 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a work in the style of Jules Verne. It is highly 
Imaginative, and specially adapted to children, who are 
interested greatly in such stories. Pinnocchio is a 
marionette who goes forth in search of his father, and 
‘uses a dolphin to take him out in his long journey under 
sea. The journey is full of wonders, as it reveals the 
marvels of sea life, the various creatures which inhabit 
the ocean, the crabs and cuttlefish, the swordfish, the 
seals and whales, and numberless other denizens of the 
deep. Incidentally the child-reader is likely to ‘learn 
much of truth about the sea-dwellers while reading the 
marionette story, and this will be clear gain to the 
child. It is a marvelous bit of composition. 


IMPROVING SONGS FOR ANXIOUS CHIL- 
DREN. Words, music and pictures by John Alden 
Carpenter and Rue Carpenter. Boston: The Boston 
Music Company. Price, $1.50, net. 

Here is an entirely mew conception of the mission 
of music. It is a group of the rarest of musical mes- 
sages to those who feel themselves humiliated. A guide 
to the character of the music is to be found in the titles. 
For example, “Red Hair” as the plaint of some little 
girl who does not like the color nature has chosen for 
ther; “Practising” portrays the woes of the little boy 
over his piano studies; “Stout,” a phemp youngster, be- 
wails the fact that he cannot skip and run like 
Other children; “War” gives musical expression to the 
adventures of a mock military expedition; and last, but 
mot least humorous, is “Miarta,—Glutton.” Of these 
songs many have an art value which will make them 
useful for concert singers; and “Stout” and “Practising” 
have already been featured by ‘Miss Kitty Cheatham. 
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BLACKBOARD WRITING. By C. P. Zaner. Colum. 
bus, Ohio: Zaner & Boser. Boards. 32 pp. Price, 


10 cents. 

This is the only teacher’s help in blackboard writing 
so far as we know. It is the more surprising that there 
has been no work on this subject, when we consider its 
importance, both for tthe teacher and for the children. 
Although Mr. Zaner has one of the best systems of pen- 
manship ever put upon the market he does not intrude 
his system: in connection with his blackboard work as 
here demonstrated. All directions and explanations are 
clear and the illustrations everyzway helpful and instruc- 
tive. 
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MODERN AMERICAN SPEECHES. 
Notes and Introduction by 
Rhode Island State College. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. 102 pp. . Price, 40 cents. 

Here are four notable speeches by men of our own 
time, with brief biographical sketches of each,—“True 
Americanism,” by Carl Schurz; “The New South,” by 
Henry W. Grady; “Aimerica’s Love of Peace,” by John 
Hay; “The Pan-American Spirit,” by Elthu Root. 


OUR LITTLF SERVIAN COUSIN. By Clara Vostrov- 
sky Win low. Boston: L. C. Page’& Co. 12mo. Cloth, 
101 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The latest addition to the “Little Cousin Series,” and 
quite the equal of any that have preceded st. This ser- 
ies thas been one of the best means of teaching the man- 
ners and customs of the various nations. The whole 
scheme has been ably planned and wraught out. This 
book is interesting at this time, for to’a certain extent 
the boys and girls have been reading of the people of 
Servia, and of the part they took in the recent Balkan 
war. Naturally they will wish to know something about 
them, and here it is in reading and picture, and just 
enough to helm them understand Servia. 


GLOOSCAP THE GREAT CHIEF. By Mrs. Emelyn 
N. Partridge of Worcester, Mass. New York: Stur- 
gis & Walton Co. 12mo. Cloth: 293 pp. Tllus- 
trated. Price, $1.25, net. 

Here is a group of legends of the Miomac Indians, a 
tribe that inhabited Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and a branch of the Algonquins. The author has had the 
advantage of a residence in the Miomac neighborhood, 
and of access to the diary of a missionary to that tribe, 
and so has been able to give an authentic account of 
Miomac legends that are decidedly interesting. The 
author is also a story teller in public schools, and has 
toid these stories to children who jhaye theard of Gloos- 
cap—the Miomac divinity—with abounding pleasure. His 
exploits command youthful attention. The illustrations 
of the book seem to be copies of drawings by a Micmac 
artist, and are decidedly quaint. 
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POPULAR CIVICS TEXTS 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, Ph. D. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, OHIO 





PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


For upper grammar grades and 
first year of the high school 


A very clear explanation of how and why 
governments are formed, what government 
does for the citizen, and what the citizen 
owes to his government. Fully illustrated. 
75 cents, net. Postpaid. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


For high school use 


An accurate, teachable text fully covering 
the requirements of a high school course, 
and sufficiently modern to take up the many 
| radical changes and far-reaching develop- 
| ments in the subject during the past few 
| years. Fully illustrated. $1.00, net. Post- 
paid. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news to be 
insertcd this 


under gs are 

solicited from school authorities 

in eve state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

— than Friday preceding date of 
e. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


‘ JANUARY. 
22-23: Aroostook County, Maine, 
Ft agate Association, Presque 
sle. 


28-30: Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendents’ Annual Convention, Madi- 
son, State Superintendent C. . 
Cary. 

FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W. 
Burton, Supt. 


13-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 


13-14: Story County, Iowa, Teachers’ 
Association; Superintendent F. W. 
Hicks, Ames, sec’y. 


23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. EB. A., Richmond, Va. 

28-March 1: National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 

MARCH. 

6-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
382 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 


6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
eational Association, Winona; Su- 
perintendent J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 

APRIL. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 


16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 

2)-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, .fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Hulyuke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

JULY. 

1-3: American Institdte of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 
pres. 


4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GOOD WILL FARM. Good Will 
Farm is twenty-five years old this 
year, and in order to fitly celebrate 
this event, Rev. George W. Hinckley 
has taken upon his shoulders the task 
of raising a tund of $250,000 between 
January 1 and June 1. In order to 
start this fund Mr. Himckley has at 
the present time one pledge of $25,000 
and another of $50,000 and he feels 
confident that his endeavors are to 
be successful as they have been in the 
past. 

AUGUSTA. State Superintendent 
of Schools Payson Smith has sent 
out to superintendents of schools in 
different parts of tthe state, prelimi- 
mary reports of a committee on an- 
nual school reports in small towns. 

The report to be made from: each 
school is to include a statement of 
the exact changes that need to be 
made if the building is to be mate 
satisfactory, together with an esti- 
mate of the cost of making these 
changes. And the state superintend- 
ent especially recommends that each 
superintendent make a special report 
this year on the condition of all the 
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school buildings in the town, particu- 
larly m reference to heating, hghting, 
ventilation, sanitation and danger 
from fire. 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. Professor F. W. Tav- 
lor has issued the program for the 
one-week course in agriculture, which 
will open at New Hampshire College 
here Monday, January 26. This 
course, which was first given in 1909 
to a class of eighty, was given last 
year to 331, and as many or more 
are expected this year. It is one of 
the many means the college is taking 
to reach the people of the state. The 
students are not necessarily young 
men and women. They are the ac- 
tual fanmmers of tthe state and their 
wives, and perhaps their elder chil- 
dren, who come for a week to Dur- 
ham tto get new ideas that can be ap- 
plied by them at once at home. 

There are two classes, one general 
agricultural session, which will meet 
in the college gymnasium, and a 
woman’s section, which will meet in 
the home economics room. The 
women will see here the new model 
kitchen and hear a series of lectures, 
many by women, on subjects they 
will be interested in. 

‘Professor Helen B. Thompson, 
who will have charge of the women’s 
sections. will be assisted by Miss 
Laura Comstock of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. 

Besides the members of the col- 
lege faculty there will be a dozen 
other speakers, experts from various 
sections of New Hampshire, other 
states, and Washington. 


DOVER. The state department 
of public instruction ‘has recently 
tested tthe ability in Enghish compo- 
sition of all graduates of New Hamp- 
shire high schools who are now mem- 
bers of the entering classes of our 
New ‘Hampshire colleges and normal 
schools. One of the purposes of this 
examination was to test the ability of 
the high schools to train pupils to 
write good English. The result 
shows Dover in a decidedly com- 
mendable position, well above the 
average. The students are grouped 
in five classes and from Dover one is 
superior, five excellent, six good, 
three poor and none deficient. 

From the same table it is interest- 
ing to note that the Dover high 
school sent more of its graduates to 
these normal schools and colleges 
than do other cities. This is the list: 
Manchester, twenty; Dover, fifteen; 
Phillips, Exeter, ten; Concord and 
Berlin, eight; (Nashua and Keene, six; 
Laconia, Portsmouth and Rochester, 
four, and Somersworth, two. 

PLYMOUTH. A _ very profit- 
able superintendents’ institute was 
held by the Department of Public In- 
struction at the state normal school 
here December 29, 30 and 31. The 
program covered six sessions, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening and dealt 
with matters of immediate practical 
interest to the superintendent in his 


work. 


The most recent scientific investi- 
gations an the 'teaching of the funda- 
mental subjects of reading, writing 
and arithmetic were outlined by H. 
A. Brown, deputy state superinten- 
dent, in four lectures, and superinten- 
dents were put in touch with the 
current literature of the subject. 

eputy State Superintendent 
Whitcher discussed in four lectures 
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the underlying principles of the 
newer practical arts courses, giving 
a multitude of practical suggestions 
bearing upon the introduction and 
carrying out of this newer work. 
A strong effort is being made to make 
this work practical and vital from the 
beginning. 

An unusually pleasant feature of 
this meeting was an extremely clear 
and profitable address by Mrs. A. H. 
Harriman of Laconia, outlining the 
plans and purpose of ‘Parent-Teacher 
associations. There ¢s mo doubt that 
Mrs. Harriman’s address will be 
fruitful im a most needed direction 
in the schools of the state. 

Another important feature of the 
meeting was the visit of Mrs. 
Streeter and Professor Wood of the 
Children’s Welfare Commission ap- 
pointed at the last session of the 
legislature. Both these citizens ad- 
dressed tthe body of superintendents, 
pointing out ways and means in which 
the school men and teachers of the 
state can co-operate with 'the commis- 
sion in this all-imvortant work. 

The state superintendent took up 
with the different city and district su- 
perintendents present a detailed study 
of tthe prices paid for various stan- 
dard articles of school supplies, show- 
ing where mistakes were evidently 
made in buying, and on the other 
hand where the superintendents had 
showed good judgment. Mr. Morri- 
son showed from the records which 
superintendents had been good buyers 
during the year and also those who 
had been relatively poor buyers. He 
also discussed with the superinten- 
dents detailed instructions for testing 
school work and tthe efficiency of 
schools as well as ithe efficiency of 
school systems a's a whole. The last 
address was based upon the recent cir- 
cular issued by the department en- 
titled “The Efficiency of Public 
School Systems as Measured by Pro- 
portion of Pupils in High Schools.” 

The meeting had the largest atten- 
dance any similar meeting has ever 
had, and the superintendents were 
unanimous in their testimony as to 
the great help they had received 
from the sessions. 

Nearly all the superintendents in 
the state were present, both city and 
district. Those in attendance in- 
cluded Superintendents Pringle, of 
Portsmouth; Butterfield, of Dover; 
Rlaisdell, of Laconia; and District 
Superintendents MacDonald, of 
Jaffrey; Sanborn, of Pittsfield: 
Record, of Walpole; Landman, of 
Wolfboro; Roberts, of Lebanon; 
Bacon, of Malford: Cutts, of Derry; 
Michels, of Wakefield; Tuttle, of Rye: 
Kendall, of Hillsboro; Summer, of 
Pennacook; ‘Holman, of -Coos: Best, 
of Contoocook; Winslow, of Salem: 
Page, of Woodsville; Breck, of Til- 
ton: Averill, of Swanzey; Knowlton, 
of Conway; Williams, of Colebrook; 
Jackson, of Whitefield; Rich, of Mart- 
boro; Gilman, of Lisbon; Lane, of 
Hampton; Roberts, of Suncook; 
Carpenter, of Littleton. The resi- 
dence only of the district superin- 
tendents is given in the above list. 
Each district superintendent has 
under ‘his general oversight several 
towns. 


MANCHESTER. According to 
the superintendent’s report the per 
capita cost for the 6,000 enrolled in 
Manchester schools last year was 
$37.43. In 1883 it was $19.50, only 
fiity per cent. of the present cost. 
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VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. Part I of the 
report of the Carnegie Foundation 
to the Commission to Investigate the 
Educational System and Conditions 
of Venmont has already been pub- 
lished. Section III of Part II, con- 
taining the report on elementary 
schools, is now bemg circulated 
throughout tthe state. A tabular 
summary of the conclusions con- 
tained in the report is here given:— 
I. GENPRAL STATE POLICIES. 


1. The consolidation of state 
school funds, in about their present 
amount, for the development of an 
efficient elementary and secondary 
school system. 

9 The withdrawal of state subsi- 
dies from all higher institutions not 
owned and controlled by the state. 

8. The concentration in a_ state 
board of education of full powers for 
the regulation and disposition of 
state school funds, subject to the bi- 
ennial appropriation by the legis- 
lature. 

II. MBASURBS FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE ENACTMENT. 

(1) To appoint the commissioner of 
education of five members to be ap- 
pointed bv the governor, one mem- 
ber to be appointed each year for a 
term of five years, subject to removal 


by the governor on charges publicly ° 


filed. The members of this board 
shall be representative citizens who 
are not professionally engaged in 
education or interested directly in 
any educational institution, and who 
shall serve without pay. This board 
shall be a governing and not an ad- 
ministrative board; its duties shall 

(1) To appoint the commissioner of 
education, through whom its over- 
sight of the educational affairs of 
the state shall be conducted; to fix 
this salary, and in the event of the 
unsatisfactory ‘performance of his 
duties, to remove him; - Pig 

(2) to appoint upon the nomination 
of the commisssioner all other offi- 
cers necessary to the effective admin- 
istration of the department of educa- 
tion; 

(3) to act in all matters after ad- 
vising with the commissioner of edu- 
cation, who for this purpose shall be 
ex-officio a non-voting member of 
the board; to give validity by its 
sanction to approved proposals of the 
commissioner of education; 

(4) to submit to each legislature a 
budget of educational expenses for 
the ensuing biennium; 

(5) to regulate completely the dis- 
tribution of school funds; 

(6) to see to the enforcement of 
all laws pertaining to schools or edu- 
cation; : 

(7) ‘to classify schools; to establish 
uniform records and reports; to de- 
tenmine the qualifications of teach- 
ers; to iissue certificates for teaching 
in elementary, secondary, or special 
schools and to determine the recog- 
nition of certificates and diplomas 
from other states’ 

(8) to exercise complete over- 
sight and control of state-owned 
schools, or of educational depart- 
ments established in institutions -by 
the state, and to exercise such over- 
sight in regard to schools aided by 
the state as may be necessary to 
safeguard the conditions upon which 
such aid is granted; 

(9) to devise necessary agencies 
both for the initial training of 


teachers and for their professional 
ent in ‘services -- 

(10) to consider the imterests and 
weliare of the whole body of teach- 
ers in the state, and, if desirable, to 
undertake the establishment of a re- 
tirement or pénsion fund for their 
benefit; 

(11) to study the educational needs 
of the state and to take steps to 
provide adequate facilities for such 
vocational or other training as may 
be considered advantageous. 

2. The transfer to the state board 
of education thus created of the 
powers and duties now belonging to 
the existing state board of education 
to the trustees of the Permanent 
School Fund, to the trustees of the 
State Schools of Agriculture, to the 
board of trustees of the State School 
for Feeble Minded, to the Commis- 
sioner of the Deaf, Blind, Idiotic, 
and .Feeble Minded Children of. In- 
digent Parents, and to the State 
Board of Penal Institutions in so far 
as the Industrial School is con- 
cerned. , 

3... The. discontinuance of the nor- 
mal schools now conducted at John- 
son and Castleton. 


Ill. THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY OF THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

1. General Features. 

2. The Elementary Schools. 

(1) The award to towns of state 
aid, in any form, only for schools 
complying with state regulations in 
respect to hygiene of grounds and 
buildings, qualifications and salaries 
of teachers, and character of equip- 
ment and maintenance. 

(2) The award to heavily taxed 
and needy towns fully complying with 
state regulations, of a differential aid 
tending to equalize the school ex- 
penditures according to a standard 
to be determined by the board. 

(5) The general elimination of the 
ninth grade. 

(6) An immediate revision and 
standardization of the curriculum pro- 
viding each teacher with a clearly de- 
tailed and feasible program of work 
suited to the locality. 

(7) Abolition of the free tuition 
examination so sOon as a curriculum 
is available and state inspection has 
been well established. 

(8) The requirement that in return 
for state aid the questions of con- 
solidation and transportation be sub- 
mitted ‘to officers of the state board 
of education ffor adjustment, thus 
giving each town the benefit of the 
general experience. 

8. The Secondary Schools. 

‘1) Classification of high schools 
on a basis of sustained excellence of 
equipment and operation. 

(2) Award of state aid only for high 
schools camplying with the board’s 
regulations in respect to hygienic 
conditions of grounds and buildings, 
character of equipment and mainten- 
ance, qualifications, salaries, and ser- 
vice of teachers, and nature and ex- 
tent of curriculum. 

(3) Constant and systematic in- 
spection by the board or its agents. 

(4) Use of school funds to de- 
velop carefully selected thigh schools 
as central or regional institutions af- 
fording enlarged opportunities dur- 
ing the last two years of the course. 

(5) The reorganization by the same 
means of the remaining high schools 
into junior high schools offering a 
four-year course beginning with the 
seventh grade and including the first 
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two years of the present high school. 

(6) The thorough revision of*the= 
curriculum to meet the new lines of 
organization and to secure more ade- 
quate, more varied and more elastic 
courses, 

4. Woeational Schools. 

_ (2) The establishment in the jun- 
ior division of all the proposed cen- 
tral high schools of thorough voca- 
tional courses im agriculture, and, ° 
later, other promising forms of vo- 
cational training. 

_ (3) The gradual extension of voca- 
tional courses in the upper rs of 
the proposed central high ools as 
conditions may require. 

(4) The gradual development of 
distinct vocational schools in agri- 
culture and other trades. 

5. Supervision. 

(1.) The extension of the present 
system of union superintendents with 
increased emphasis upon _ their 


’ qualiftcations and salaries. 


(2). The gradual enlargement of 
their districts. to .coincide with the 
proposed regional high school dis- 
tricts, 

(3) The eventual consolidation Sf 
such districts into compact adminis- 
trative units including all schools 
under one competent head. 

6. The Training and Certification 
of Teachers. 

(1) The intensive development in 
high schools in all parts of the state 
of training classes for elementary 
teachers. 

(2) The eventual establishment of 
a single high grade teachers’ train- 
mg school to prepare teachers for 
the junior high schools and for higher 
grade positions, to bring leadership 
and unity to the work of the train- 
ing classes, and to afford permanent 
facilities for summer schools and 
special courses for teachers in ser- 
vice. 

(4) An increase in the qualifica- 
tions required of secondary school 
teachers m respect to (a) concentra- 
tion of preparation on the subjects 
that are to be taught; (b) experience 
in teaching under competent profes- 
sional criticism. 

(5) ‘Modification of the system of 
certifying teachers in favor of (a) 
shorter term certificates commensur- 
ate with the degree of preparation: 
(b) the principle of probationary 
certification with extension — only 
atter competent inspection in service. 

In the matter of elementary 
schools, Part II, Section HI, says:— 

“A new course of study is needed. 
The steps that have been taken al- 
ready in this matter are mainly in 
the right direction. It is not pos- 
sible for any one person to be so 
fully acquainted with all parts of the 
state that he can make a course 
suited to all the conditions. Since 
the course of study is such an ém- 
portant factor in instruction, ‘# 
should be made by those primarily 
concerned with instruction; namely, 
the teachers and superintendents, 
with the advice and direction of the 
state board of education. For this 
purpose experienced teachers and 
superintendents from all parts of the 
state should be organized into com- 
mittees and brought together at an 
early date, in order that the general 
principles that shall govern the mak- 
ing Of the course may be fully ex- 
plained and illustrated. Not less 
than two years should .be allowed 
these committees in which to pre- 
pare a tentative course, which 
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Many Communities Are ToBeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 
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the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 


and health. 


A soiled, dilapidated 


book tends to deaden interest and 


endangers the health of the school. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole 


Let Us Tell You How 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


should then be published and tried 
in the schools for a year in order to 
remedy its defects before final 
adoption. There should be at least 
two senarate courses, one for the 
rural schools and one for the graded 
schools. Much of the subject-mat- 
ter in these two courses would be the 
same, but the suggestions and appli- 
cations should vary greatly. The 
various cities and umons might add 
appropriate modifications. Tiss 
method of making a course of study 
will require a careful consideration 
of all of the conditions surrounding 
the schools, and will result in 
courses adapted to the needs of Ver- 
mont. Incidentally it will greatly 
benefit all of those who take part in 
the work of their preparation. 

“With better courses of study in use 
the problem of improving the qual- 
ity of instruction involves the im- 
provement of the teachers who are 
already in service, There are sev- 
eral ways in which those who are 
now teaching may be _ helped. 
Teachers’ meetings, when properly 
conducted, will be of great assistance. 
The work of the union superintend- 
ents will likewise be effective. There 
is further the possibility of reading 
circles, such as are now conducted in 
many states. The school system as 
now organized is capable of provid- 
ing all these means. If there were 
definite prospects of financial or pro- 
fessional improvement, many teach- 
ers would attend efficient summer 
schools. The most important agency 
in the improvement of teachers, 
however, would be a number of 
highly trained, capable supervisors, 
employed by the state board of edu- 
cation, who would spend their time in 
the schools, assisting the teachers 
and demonstrating proper methods. 
This group of supervisors would 
form the nucleus of a highly efficient 
summer school faculty. Two sum- 
mer schools could be held in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and the 
teachers encouraged to attend by the 
state undertaking to increase their 
salaries a given amount when two 
or more sessions had been attended, 
and either increasing the life of 
their certificates or changing their 
grade. The supervisors, further, 
would render valuable assistance in 
making the courses of study. Their 
services should be at the command 


of the superintendents. They should 
be women. The type of work ex- 
pected of them could not be so well 
done by men, and the ttendency would 
be for men to become mere mspec- 
tors of schools rather than actual 
teachers and supervisors.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have effected the most 
important forward movement in the 
conservation of educational forces 
that the history of education in this 
country has ever seen. The two 
great institutions have before co- 
operated in the School for — 
Officers, in its initial year already 
eminently successful, and in a far 
more important way they have agreed 
to join forces in a much broader field 
of scientific training in which the 
prospects for success are even 
greater. There is to be a harmoni- 
ous working together of kindred 
special forces in the two schools, in 
which each one will supplement the 
work of the other. It is neither more 
nor less than a co-operation in the 
conduct of the four courses leading 
to degrees in Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Civil and Sanitary Engineering, 
and Mining Engineering and Metal- 
lurgy, and in the promotion of re- 
search in those branches of applied 
science. This agreement is so great 
in sts conception, so new to the com- 
petitive methods of the times in its 
principle of a single eye to the good 
of the community, and so compre- 
hensive in its scope, that it is bound 
to mark an era in the history of 
American education. 

The University and the Institute 
are to remain absolutely unaffected 
in name, organization, title to and 
rights over property or in any other 
way not specifically mentioned in the 
agreement. Each is to retain com- 
plete control of its own financial re- 
sources. Each is to be free to lay 
down such regulations as it likes with 
regard ‘to the courses leading to its 
own degrees. 

The co-operation is definitely 
limited to the fields of engineering— 
mechanical, electrical, civil and sani- 
tary and mining, all of which involve 
great expense in the maintenance 
of extensive and costly laboratories. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





In the interests of efficiency and 
convenience, for the concentration of 
effort and the elimination of waste 
and lost motion, it is agreed that all 
the work of education and research 
in these important branches of ap- 
plied science shall be carried on with- 
in ithe buildings of the Institute to 
be erected on its new site in Cam- 
bridge, bordering on Massachusetts 
avenue and the Charles river em- 
bankment. 

For the maintenance and equip- 
ment of these laboratories and the 
payment of salaries, the University 
agrees to set aside practically all the 
money that it would otherwise be 
free to devote tto education of this 
type. Technology, on its part, agrees 
to devote to the same general pur- 
pose all the funds or the income of 
funds that it now holds for carrying 
on work in the departments of engi- 
neering that have been named, and 
both institutions agree that their re- 
spective measures of support may be 
increased from time to time if dispos- 
able funds are available. 

The faculty of Technology shall be 
enlarged by tthe addition to it of the 
professors, assistant professors. 
and associate professors of the four 
departments in the Harvard schools 
of applied science, who retaining their 
tithes and privileges in Harvard Uni- 
versity will acquire the corresponding 
titles and privileges in the Institute. 
Similarly, the officers of correspond- 
ing rank in the four departments in 
the Institute will acquire the same 
titles and privileges in the Univer- 
sity. The work of instruction and 
laying down of courses leading to 
degrees is entrusted to the enlarged 
faculty of the Institute. The en- 
larged faculty will have a double duty 
to perform: Under regulations from 
the Institute’s corporation, it will lay 
down engineering courses that lead 
to the degrees of the Institute. and 
under regulations from the University 
will lay down comparable courses 
that lead to the degrees of the Uni- 
versity; unless the regulations of 
the two corporations are different, 
courses leading to both degrees will 
will be identical. 


In its recommendations for legis- 
lation, filed with the secretary of the 
Commonwealth, the State Board of 
Education asks for the following 
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epecial _2ppropriations for norml G5O,00 FOR YOU every month when you are 


Framingham, $148,000, for building disabled by accident, sickness, 


and furnishing a dormitory, repairs 
and enlargements; Normal Art school 
$250,000, for a new site; Worcester, 
$10,000, for sanitaries, bathing facili- 
ties and other improvements; 
Lowell, $17,000, for painting, repairs 
and grounds; Fitchburg, $7,000, 
for playgrounds and repairs. 

The board also asks for $2,000 to 
nstall an electric lighting system at 
Hyannis, $2,200 for the purchase of 
safes for certain mormal schools, and 
$5,000 for making necessary imves- 
tigations and drawing plans and spe- 
cifications for a mew mnonmal art 
school. The board further asks for 
an allowance, to be determined by the 
governor and council, for the purpose 
of codifying the school laws. 

The board considers that the un- 
suitable character of the present site 
and buildings of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School and the present 
probable future needs of this school, 
warrant it in asking for such legisla- 
tion as shall enable the board to se- 
cure a tract of land on which build- 
ings and equipment may be provided 
to meet the developments of the 
next twenty-five or fifty years. 
It is contemplated to erect 
on the site selected the 
following buildings: an  admini- 
stration building, an applied arts or 
industrial arts building, a heating and 
power plant, a dormitory, and an in- 
dustrial arts museum. A tract 
suitably located and of sufficient size 
to permit the proper lighting of these 
buildings it is estimated will cost 
$250,000. This legislation is sub- 
mitted after consultation with the 
Board of Economy and Efficiency. 

An additional dormitory is needed 
at the State Normal school at 
Framingham, to accommodate the 
students who are now obliged to 
rent rooms in the town. The addi- 
tion of a.dormitory necessitates an 
enlargement of the dining room and 
kitchen in Crocker hall. The Fram- 
ingham Normal school has never 
been adequately provided with 
laundry facilities. Tt is desired to 
add such equipment to the plant, The 
new laundry and dormitory will make 
additional demands upon the sewer 
beds in connection with the school, 
and ‘these should be enlarged. The 
present heating plant is old and in- 
adequate and is likely soon to be 
condemned. 

The board recommends the enact- 
ment of a law providing tenure of 
office for ‘superintendents and 
teachers, to become fully effective 
July 1, 1915. The draft submitted 
by the board provides a probationary 
period of three years, after which, if 
re-elected, the superintendent or 
teacher shall serve at the discretion 
of the committee. The act requires 
a committee proposing to dismiss 
a teacher or superintendent elected 
to serve at its discretion to give 
ninety days’ notice of such intention, 
the reasons in writing, if requested, 
and a majority vote of the whole com- 
mittee shall be necessary to order 
such dismissal. 

The act further provides that the 
first election of a superintendent of 
schools shall be for a three-year term 
but during that term he may be dis- 
missed by a two-thirds vote of the 
employing committee. Under exist- 
ing law, such a provision now ob- 


or quarantine. 
$100. a month for travel accidents. $1,000. for an accidental death. 
$2,000. for death from travel. 


The T. C. U., a National Organisation for Teachers, 
will do. all of this, and more for you, : ; : 





Write Today 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincotn, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 











EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF DEFECTIVES 
will take young child or misunderstood girls 
in her home for care or instruction. . 
Address Miss M. S. S., care Journal of Educaticn 
Boston 





tains for union superintendents, and 
the board believes this practice should 
be extended to the rest of the state 
as three years is none too long for 
a superintendent to demonstrate his 
capacity to deal with the schools of a 
given locality. 

The board proposes an act author- 
izing the Board of Education to 
grant certificates to all teachers in 
superintendency unions, on conditions 
to be formulated by the board, pro- 
vided that a certificate shall be issued 
to a teacher with a satisfactory re- 
cord as teacher for six months in the 
state prior to July 1, 1915. After 
that date no person could be per- 
mitted to teach in a superintendency 
union who did not hold a state cer- 
tificate. A similar law for teachers 
in state-aided high schools went in- 
to effect in July, 1912. 

The board proposes an act author- 
izing the board to maintain classes 
for the purpose of training teachers 
for vocational and continuation 
schools, and a similar act authorizing 
cities and towns, with the approval 
of the board, to maintain such classes 
for which they shall be entitled to 
state reimbursement to the extent of 
one-half the expenditures for main- 
tenance. The board asserts that at 
present there are mo agencies train- 
ing teachers for these specific schools, 
and there is a shortage of teachers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


WOONSOCKET. ‘ Impressive 
ceremonies were held at the laying of 
the corner-stone for the new $155,- 
000 high school building here last 
week. 

WESTERLY. Alfred J. Maryott, 
formerly principal of the South 
Kingston high school, has succeeded 
W. H. Bacon as principal of the high 
school here. Mr. Bacon took up 
the superintendency when Superin- 
tendent W. H. Holmes went to Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


SOUTH ORANGE. Sharp criti- 
cism of parents who allow their 
children to stay from school in order 
to prepare to attend parties, dances, 
etc., is embodied in Superintendent 
Henry W. Foster’s last report. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Energetic men wanted to sell 

Bird and Nature Study Chart to 
New England schools and libraries 
Unique, attractive, easily sold 
commissions liberal. Give particu- 
lars and references. Sec * 


214 E. Onondaga St. -  Syraouse, N.Y. 


City of Middletown, Conn 
Office of Superintendent of 8. 
High Behool Bulding 
To WHom iT May Concenn bp ra: 
that beginn last 
we have given instruction ia cor hi Soeek 
the past in The Hizginaon +_ 
———< Touch ing and have found the 
pete points where we consider this 
me Ne aprieed to the regular four-finger 
t is more natural and simple. 
calities of fingering are mastered Ping a 
practical letter-writing, 


We believe that what has been } 
ue used oe office practice. a ee 
’ someti 
four finger methods. eo oe 
(Signed) Wm. A. Wheatley 
Saperintendent of Schools. 











§ T4Ts NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For beth sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. OC, Boyden, M. A. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie. 
man, Principal. 








NUTLEY. The average school 
has seven acres in tthe school lot, 
and mo new school will have less 
than four acres. 


PRINCETON. Princeton Uni- 
versity is handicapped by an annual 
deficit; its running expenses exceed 
its income by $60,000 to $70,000 and 
President Hibben thinks it high time 
to end that state of things. “As is 
well known,” he says, “the members 
of the faculty are very inadequately 
remunerated for the services and 
for the svirit of devotion which they 
are constantly manifesting as re- 
gards the interest of Princeton. Of 
our present salary list seventy-three 
per cent. of the full professors of 
the faculty receive a salary of $3,500 
or less, and forty-eight per cent. re- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agenci 


2A PARK ST. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Covgias Bicg 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '7° Tremgcs Si: mass. 


Has first class vacancies new. Recommends for public and 


rivate schools, 


normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. egister now for 


1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND TEACHERS. 
eRRINCIPALS 


As Publishers of ‘‘ ~ 
The Becky ess; 


n Teachers’ Agency Schoo! Directories, "we are in 


allthe Schools th hout the en- 
tire West. WRITE US TODAY for 
Free Booklet. The Largest Teach- 
ers’ Agency in The Rocky Mountain 
Region. 


— 
cc. 
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o +E EN es 5 he a oS. a 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, 


eee 


DENVER,COLO 








ceive $3,000 or less. We are in 
grave danger of losing, from time to 
time, many.of .our..aost.highly .val- 
ued and efficient professors, owing 
ta Calls at higher salaries: which they 
may receive fram other institutions.” 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY... The stu- 
dent who, spends more than $700 a 
year ought to be taken out of col- 
lege and made to earn his own liv- 
ing. This is the opinion expressed 
by President Stryker of Hamilton 
College at a meeting of the alumni 
of that institution in New York. “Tf 
I had my way I would put out of 
college every boy who spends more 
than $700 a year,” President Stryker 
said. “He is doing himself no good 
atid he is a bad example to others.” 
Professor A. P. Saunders of Hamil- 
ton said that the faculty had come 
to realize that a college education is 
unnecessarily expensive. He pro- 
duced figures to show that $513 a 
year is ample to take a boy through 
college. 

BUFFALO.. * The new Technical 
high school will be completed and 
ready for occupancy about February 
1 


The building is one of the finest in 
the state and represents an outlay of 
almost $700,000. The architecture is 
of modern type and conforms hand- 
somely with the surroundings. On 
one side of the school 1s Bennett 
park, which adds beauty to the 
building. The building is equal to a 
city block and will contain the latest 
improved machinery for. the teach- 
ing of every known trade. A foundry 
is situated on the Cedar street side 
fin a one-story. structere. The 
school building is a four-story struc- 
ture of red brick with white trim- 
mings. There are hundreds of win- 
dows on all sides of the building, 
giving sufficient light to all rooms 
without the aid of electricity. 

There are at present 672 students 
attending the technical high school 
arid this number will be materially 
increased wpon tthe completion of the 
new building. While the course at 
the school on Elm street is extended 
to boys only, upon the completion of 
the new building, courses for girls 
will be opened. These courses will 
include domestic science, millinery, 
dressmaking, cooking, mstitute 
management, home nursing and an 
academic course relating to voca- 
tional work. 


The course that will be tawght at 
the new Technical high school will 
not..conflict...with..the study of .the 
same subjects in the public schools. 
The studv of millinery, cooking, 
housework and other lines of work 
in the public schools is carried on 
along elementary lines, while the 
course taught in the high school will 
— the young woman for leader- 
ship. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Georgia teachers 
are at last beginning to get an in- 
staliment of ithe $1,500,000 back pay 
due them. 

ALEX'ANDER CITY. There is 
great rejoicing in the schools of this 
city in tthat one of the boys, Walker 
Lee Duncan, has the world’s record 
in corn-raising in quantity and ex- 
pense, 232.7 bushels per acre at 19.9 
cents a bushel. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. During the holiday 
season, Professor M. V. O’Shea of 
the University of ‘Wisconsin ad- 
dressed a number of conventions of 
educational people and citizens on 
the Pacific coast. 


KENTUCKY. 
OWENSBORO. One of the far- 


reaching movements of the past 
year in Owensboro, according to 
Superintendent James H. Risley’s 
last report “was the reorganization of 
the system for the employment and 
promotion of teachers and fixing 
their salaries. The new schedule, 
which classifies teachers according 
to experience, preparation, and suc- 
cess, rather than experience alone, 
is having the effect of arousing 
teachers to the necessity of making 
professional preparation for respon- 
sible work they have to do. Never 
before tin the history of the schools 
have so many teachers attended sum- 
mer schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. More teachers’ periodicals 
are being read than ever before, and 
teachers are taking advantage of 
every opportunity to improve them- 
selves in the technique of their pro- 
fession.” 


BOSTON 


INDIANA. 


BLOOMINGTON. The tango 
and other modern dances are barred 
from Indiana University, according 
to announcement made by President 
William Lowe Brvan. The commit- 
tee on student affairs will see that 
the rule against these dances is 
rigidly enforced. The dance ques- 
tion was left to the students to solve 
last autumn, and it was expected 
they would force the new steps out 
of use by tthe feeling of disrepute 
against them. Instead, it became ap- 
parent that the modern dances were 
increasinoe in favor at the various 
student social affairs. 
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has been reduced, which will delight 
the noble army of goli-players. 


MARTIAL LAW IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Troubles accumulate fast in the 
union of South Africa. Last July 
there was a serious strike of mine- 
workers on the Rand, attended by 
violence and bloodshed, and _ re- 
pressed with difficulty by the govern- 
ment. Then came the disturbance 
over Hindu labor, which has greatly 
intensified and made more dangerous 
the unrest in India. Now, as the 
outcome of a strike of railway work- 
ens, a general stnike of miners and 
all other organized workmen in sym- 
pathy with the railway workers has 
been ordered, dynamiting of railroad 
tracks and bridges has set in, and the, 
Situation is so serious that martial 
law has been declared and more than 
100,000 of tthe citizens’ defence force 
have been put under arms. This 
comes pretty close to being an in- 
dustrial civil war; and the situation 
is made more serious by the fact 
that the population of South Africa 
comprises only about a million and 
a quarter whites to more than four 
million matives and nearly three . 
quarters of a million Asiatics. 


THE RUMPUS ABOUT KIKUYU 
There is perhaps something a little 
sinister and explosive about the 
name of the little East African vil- 
lage, Kikuyu, which is figuring so 
largely just now in the British secu- 
lar and religious press; but the 
reader of English papers who finds 
many columns of space taken up with 
editorials and correspondence about 
Kikuyu might sell be pardoned for 
wondering what all the rumpus is 
about. It appears that there was 
a missionary conference at Kikuyu 
last summer, which was attended by 
Baptists, Methodists, Friends, Pres- 
ibyterians and representatives of the 
Church of England. So much kindly 
and sympathetic feeling was engen- 
dered by the conference that at its 
close a communion service was held, 
at which the Bishoy of Mombasa of- 
ficiated and all the denominations 
represented participated. Thereupon 
the Bishop of Zanzibar charged the 
Bishop of Mombasa with disloyalty 
to tthe English church and took 
measures to bring him to trial before 
the Provincial Court of the church. 
Now the controversy is raging bit- 
terly in England, and is even said to 
threaten a split in the church. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale 
for Intelligence.” By Leonard P. 
Ayres. Reprint from Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, 

“The Identification of the Misfit 
Child.” By Leonard P. Ayres. Re- 
print from American School Board 
Journal. Five Cents each from De- 
partment of Education, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan 
Tower, New York city. 

State Supervisor of High Schools, 
West Virginia. 1912-13 Report. 
Professor L. L. Friend, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 

Worcester, Mass., Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1913-14 Catalog. 

Boston, Mass. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent F. B. Dyer. 

Tuits College, Medford, Mass. 
Annual Catalog, 1913-14. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
Annaul Catalog, 1913-14. 


College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas, State College for ‘Women. 
“Home-Coming Issue” of Quarterly 
Bulletin. W. B. Bizzell, president. 

“Education of the Immigrant.” 
Papers before ‘New Jersey Com- 
mittee of North American Civic 
League for Immigrants, New. York 
city, May, 1913. Bulletin, United 
States Bureau of Education, No. 
562. 

? 


Education Association Officers 


Inland Empire Teachers’ Association 
L. R. Alderman, president, Portland 
Oregon; Charles S. Meek, first 
vice-president, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. 
Elna Renisard, second vice-presi- 
dent, Missoula; W. E. Wilson, 
third vice-president, Ellensburg, 
Washington; J. E. Buchanan, 
treasurer, Cheney, Wash. 





— 


MAGAZINES 


—-The publishers announce that the 
January Century is the largest issue 
of The Century ever printed and 
probably the largest of any stand- 
ard-size magazine. Eighty-eight of 
the richly illustrated pages are de- 
voted to fiction of true Century 
quality, the leading feature of which 
is the first comic story of May Sin- 
clair, author of “The Divine Fire,” 
etc. “Home,” the still anonymous 
novel, is included in this number. The 
art features include the first repro- 
duction of Robert Vonnoh’s portrait 
in full colors of Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son and her daughters, and four strik- 
ing pages by the great modern etcher, 
Frank Brangwyn, printed in sepia. 
Among the important papers in this 
number are “Shall the Filipinos Have 
a Fourth of July?’ by W. Morgan 
Shuster; “The Political Consequences 
of Immigration,” by Professor Ed- 
ward A. Ross: “Shakspere on the 
Stage,” by William Winter; “The 
German Emperor and the Balkan 
Peace,” by James Davenport Whelp- 
ley, and “The Hereditary Transmis- 
sion of Property,” by Andrew Car- 
negie. “In Lighter Vein,” the spark- 
ling comic section of the magazine, 
satisfactorily fills ten pages. A grow- 
ing feature of The Century, placed 
among its advertising pages, is the 
Educational Department. which an- 
swers questions on schools, text- 
books. literature, history, govern- 
ment, and general subjects, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo} Bulletin Agency has been in operation jugt thirty years and. it is about to 
pubiish a handbook with letters from people who tel) what tley think the value of its 
work. Esch week it is publishing in the New England Jourra) of Fdvucation «ne cf the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be glad to seid a copy of the booklet te 
anyone on request. 





Middletown, Conn., August 7, 1913. 

Through the efficient work of Mr. Bardeen’s Teachers’ Agency I secured my tirst high 
school chopese ioe | in 14696. Four years later, when Mr. Bardeen was asked to recommend 
a man for supervising principa! at Chester, N. Y., 1 was the sole candidate considered and 
was unanimously elected. 

Since that time I have secured several first class teachers through Mr. Bardeen’s 
Agency, and [ have the highest commendation to offer for the excellent service during 
the years rendered me personally and my schools. Sc cktals 

r 


W.A. Wheatley, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° {tt Svenee. 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer, 





introduces to 


| MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Syoatee: *c : 


FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Goy- 
Feet fe evers department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Callen 


add 
we st Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New ‘York. 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY !1her exe tox 1, fre 


men aud women ¢@ 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph er 
Phone, No advance fee. 





‘ood ral educat ted tor ¢ t t 
PECIA LISTS High Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Posie 


ia and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of emake and drawing Secure itions por Ba to $70 per month. For fustiee 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A NCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa, Co-optrating Agencies ip Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





©. A. SCOTT & OO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Bosten, 





OHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for su 
T nae Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschool omtelals. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel! St., Albany N. Y. 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, ®. ¥. 





TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin ;:: Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY +3 Spokane, Washington «=: Year 








The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


= 623 S. Wabash Ave., a egepyg aad . 
THIRTIETH tYEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of interest to al) live 
eke SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHER’S 6BeaconSt. . . Boston, Fass. 
AGENCY oa 


anager. 






Long Distance Telephene. 
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When he goes out to look for a position 


is the time when the com- 
mercial student always 
learns to appreciate the full 


value of a training on the 
Remington Typewriter. 


The best positions are usually Rem- 
ington positious, and the answer “Yes” 
‘to the.question, ‘Are you a Reming- 
ton operator ?” always means a good 
recommendation. 


42,216 Remington-made machines are used for instruction pur- 
poses in the schools of America—more than all other machines 
combined. These figures prove-that the commercial schools know 
what the business world demands. The wise pupil knows it also. 
That is why the wise pupil always insists on a Remington training 
no matter what school he attends. 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 

















SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR: GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, ‘Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK !IS 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. — 

To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 


strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for making fiest-haad measurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














